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Survey of the World 


It was known at the be- 
ginning of last week 
that the President had 
decided to send to Congress a message 
recommending that a tax be imposed 
upon the net income of corporations, and 
that a resolution be adopted for an 
amendment to the Constitution granting 
to the Federal Government the right to 
collect an income tax. On the 16th this 
message was received. Having referred 
to the adoption by the House of his sug- 
gestion concerning an inheritance tax, to 
indications that the Senate will not concur, 
and to the pending proposition in the 
Senate for a general income tax, “in 
form and substance of almost exactly the 
same character as that” which was held 
by the Supreme Court to be forbidden by 
the Constitution, he says: 

_ “The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
income tax cases deprived the National Gov- 
ernment of a power which, by reason of pre- 
vious decisions of the court, is was generally 
supposed that Government had. It is undoubt- 
edly a power the National Government ought 
to have. It might be indispensable to the Na- 
tion’s life in great crises. Altho I have not 
considered a Constitutional amendment as nec- 
essary to the exercise of certain phases of this 
power, a mature consideration has satisfied me 
that an amendment is the only proper course 
for its establishment to its full extent. I there- 
fore recommend to the Congress that both 
Houses, by a two-thirds vote, shall propose an 
amendment to the Constitution conferring the 
power to levy an income tax upon the National 
Government without apportionment among the 
States in proportion to population. This course 
is much to be preferred to the one proposed 
of reenacting a law once judicially declared to 
be unconstitutional. For the Congress to as- 
sume that the court will reverse itself and to 
enact legislation on such an assumption will 
not strengthen popular confidence in the stabil- 
ity of judicial construction of the Constitution. 
It is much wiser policy to accept the decision 
and remedy the defect by amendment in due 
and regular course.’ 


Enactment of the proposed income tax 
bill, he continues, would not bring in 


President Taft’s 
Tax Message 





money to meet the present deficit, for if 
the court should stand by its former de- 
cision no tax would be collected, and if 
that decision should be reversed there 
would be no collection until after pro- 
tracted delay. As to difficulty about se- 
curing the approval of three-fourths of 
the States, he says: 


“Of course no one can speak with certainty 
upon this point, but I have become convinced 
that a great majority of the people of this coun- 
try are in favor of vesting the National Gov- 
ernment with power to levy an income tax, 
and that they will secure the adoption of the 
amendment in the States if proposed to them.” 


Having pointed out that the court’s de- 
cision in the income tax cases left the 
National Government power to levy “an 
excise tax which accomplishes the same 
purpose as a corporation income tax and 
is free from certain objections urged 
against the proposed income tax bill,” he 
continues : 


“I therefore recommend an amendment to the 
Tariff bill imposing upon all corporations and 
joint stock companies for profit, except na- 
tional banks (otherwise taxed), savings banks 
and building and loan associations, an excise 
tax measured by 2 per cent. on the net in- 
come of such corporations. This is an excise 
tax upon the privilege of doing business as an 
artificial entity and of freedom from a general 
partnership: liability enjoyed by those who own 
the stock. I am informed that a 2 per cent. tax 
of this character would bring into the Treasury 
of the United States not less than $25,000,000. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Spreckels Sugar Refining Company 
against McClain seems clearly to establish the 
principle that such a tax as this is an excise 
tax upon privilege and not a direct tax on 
property, and is within the Federal power with- 
out apportionment according to population. 
The tax on net income is preferable to one pro- 
portionate to a percentage of the gross receipts 
because it is a tax upon success and not failure. 
It imposes a burden on the source of the in- 
come at a time when the corporation is well 
able to pay and when collection is easy. 

“Another merit of this tax is the Federal 
supervision, which must be exercised in order 
to make the law effective, over the annual ac- 
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counts and business transactions of all cor- 
porations. While the faculty of assuming a 
corporate form has been of the utmost utility 
in the business world, it is also true that sub- 
stantially all of the abuses and all of the evils 
which have aroused the public to the necessity 
of reform were made possible by the use of this 
very faculty. If now by a perfectly legitimate 
and effective system of taxation we are in- 
cidentally able to possess the Government and 
the stockholders and the public of the knowl- 
edge of the real business transactions and the 
gains and profits of every corporation in the 
country, we have made a long step toward that 
supervisory control of corporations which may 
prevent a further abuse of power.” 

In conclusion, he again recommends the 
adoption of the resolution for an income- 
tax amendment to the Constitution, and 
the enactment of the proposed tax on net 
income of corporations, “either as a sub- 
stitute for, or in addition to, the inherit- 
ance tax.” It was generally admitted 
that the message, and the advocacy of 
Mr. Taft’s policy by Mr. Aldrich’s com- 
mittee, would divide the insurgent forces. 
Some said Mr. Aldrich had procured the 
President’s help as soon as he saw that 
the income tax bill had a majority in the 
Senate; but it appears that the net earn- 
ings tax was suggested by the President 
to Mr. Payne before the House bill was 
passed. A statement issued by five Re- 
publican insurgents said that it was their 
duty to continue to work for an income 
tax bill, but that they would gladly sup- 
port a resolution for an amendment to 
the Constitution. The insurgents were 
reported to be in an unpleasant frame of 
mind. Some of them were saying that 
while the President had not used his in- 
fluence in support of their efforts to pre- 
vent revision upward, he had interfered 
to their discomfiture when Mr. Aldrich’s 
supremacy was in danger. The net earn- 
ings tax was opposed by some upon the 
ground that it would bear heavily upon 
persons owning small quantities of stock, 
but would not touch great fortunes in- 
vested in bonds, also because corpora- 
tions could shift the burden to consum- 
ers. Attorney-General Wickersham was 
engaged last week in preparing the cor- 
poration income amendment. It was de- 
sired that the net earnings or income sub- 
ject to tax should include the sum re- 
quired for interest on bonds, but such 
inclusion is said to be prevented by court 
decisions, and at the end of the week it 
was understood that the interest fund 
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must be excluded. It was pointed at 
that the President had erred in speaking 
(in his message) of “putting on the stat- 
ute book a law already there and never 
repealed” (meaning the income tax law 
of 1894), because that law expired by 
limitation in I1goo. 


& 


.. 1n the tariff debate, the com- 
emg mittee’s provisions concern- 

ing the free admission of 
sugar and tobacco from the Philippines, 
under limits of quantity, were adopted, 
the committee having reduced the limit 
for cigars from 150,000,000 to 70,000,- 
ooo. It was asserted by two or three of 
the insurgents that the provisions relat- 
ing to sugar were in the interest of the 
Trust. Mr. Root opposed the modifica- 
tion of the limit for cigars, speaking 
earnestly of our duties and responsibili- 
ties in the Philippines. Mr. Borah ar- 
gued that independence should be grant- 
ed to the Filipinos. Mr, Stone’s amend- 
ment, granting independence twenty-five 
years hence, was dost, 18 to 44. The 
final vote on the committee’s Philippine 
sugar and tobacco schedule was 42 to 
28. When the rates on print paper and 
wood pulp were taken up, Mr. Brown 
moved that both products be put on the 
free list. This was lost, 29 to 52. The 
committee had reported $4 per ton for 
print paper, against $2 in the House bill 
and $6 in the present law. It was sup- 
ported by a vote of 44 to 32. In the dis- 
cussion the report of the Mann commit- 
tee to the House was cited by those who 
urged that the duties be removed. On 
the 18th there was another factional dis- 
pute on the Democratic side, the leading 
speakers being Mr. Bailey and Mr. 
Hughes. These and other Democratic 
Senators explained and defended their 
votes in support of certain protective 
duties. The Democratic platform and 
Mr. Bryan’s defeats were again consid- 
ered. On the following day it was 
agreed that the Bailey and Cummins in- 
come tax bills, together with the two tax 
measures recommended by the Presi- 
dent, should be taken up at the same 
time, but that work upon the tariff rates 
should first be finished. The committee 
has decided to restore the duty of 15 per 
cent. on hides. 
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At the end of the long 
trial of Patrick Cal- 
houn, in San Fran- 
cisco, on the 2oth, the jury reported that 
an agreement could not be reached. Ten 
jurors had voted on the fifth and last 
ballot for acquittal and two for convic- 
tion. On the first ballot there had been 
four votes for conviction. Otto Hilde- 
bracht is the juror who prevented ‘ac- 
quittal, for Theodore Binner, his asso- 
ciate in the minority, had offered to join 
him if he would go over to the majority. 
Prosecutor Heney said he was ready to 
begin a new trial.on the same indictment. 
Mr. Calhoun said to reporters, after the 
jury had been discharged : 

“The judge was hostile, the Assistant Dis- 

trict Attorney bribed, and the administration 
of the criminal law of this State disgraced. I 
propose at the proper time, and in a proper 
manner, to submit formal charges against As- 
sistant District Attorney Francis J. Heney for 
receiving bribes as a public officer, and against 
Rudolph Spreckels and James D. Phelan, who 
financed the prosecution, for having paid 
them.” 
Mr. Calhoun is president of the street 
railroad company. It was charged that 
he, for the company, paid $200,000 as a 
bribe to obtain from the Board of Super- 
visors a permit for the use of the over- 
head trolley in the streets. The prose- 
cutors had the confessions of several of 
the bribed supervisors, and it was for his 
connection with this transaction that 
Boss Ruef was convicted, in December 
last. It was alleged that parts of the 
$200,000 were taken by Ruef and Mayor 
Schmitz, and that the remainder of the 
money was distributed in the Board of 
Supervisors by the board’s chairman, 
James L. Gallagher. The latter had 
made full confession. There are more 
than a dozen indictments against Cal- 
houn. In the one upon which he was 
tried he was accused of bribing Super- 
visor Nicholas with $4,000 to vote for 
the overhead trolley permit. Nicholas 
had admitted that he received the money. 
The prosecutors sought to trace the 
$200,000 from the beginning, alleging 
that it was sent from New York, was 
taken from the San Francisco Mint by 
Tirey L. Ford, the company’s general 
counsel, and then paid to Ruef, Schmitz 
and the Supervisors. The trial consumed 
a little more than five months. 


Patrick Calhoun 
Not Convicted 
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The Cuban Government on Sat- 
urday last published a statement 
concerning Spain’s claim _ that 
Cuba should assume a part of the Spanish 
colonial debt. This claim was presented 
in Havana on May 27, when the Span- 
ish Minister exprest the desire of his 
Government to make commercial treat- 
ies with Cuba. The reply is reported as 
follows : 

“The State Department, after duly consider- 

ing the note, replied on June 18 that the ques- 
tion having been settled in 1898, and the action 
then taken having been sanctioned subsequently 
by his Catholic Majesty, and Cuba’s Constitu- 
tion forbidding recognition of such a claim, 
Cuba must refuse even to discuss the colonial 
debt, although she was well disposed to nego- 
tiate a treaty to make closer her friendly and 
commercial relations with Spain.” 
The debt exceeds $300,000,000, and it 
was incurred mainly in suppressing revo- 
lutions by which the Cuban people 
sought to gain independence. It is 
understood that President Gomez has 
been officially informed that our Govern- 
ment is dissatisfied because the recent 
contracts for rifles and artillery were 
made in Europe, American manufac- 
turers not having been permitted to bid. 
He has been reminded that Cuba really 
owes the United States several millions, 
the cost of intervention. 


& 


Cuba 





A majority of the 
Japanese who 
were arrested in 
Honolulu week before last have been held 
for trial, and nearly twenty more have 
been indicted and arrested. Among 
these are M. Negoro, editor of the Jiji, 
and three members of the staff of the 
Jiji and the Nippo. These Japanese 
papers have supported the strikers, and 
the four men are held for inciting the 
strikers to commit murder, owing to the 
evidence relating to their attacks upon 
Sheba, the editor of the Shinpo, a paper 
which has opposed the strike. Negoro 
was educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He has cabled a complaint to 
Ambassador Takahira, asserting that his 
office was searched and his private papers 
taken in violation of his treaty rights. 
He has also brought a charge of burglary 
against the sheriff. About 2,000 strike- 
breakers are employed in the places of 


The Japanese Strikers 
in Hawaii 
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the workmen who are out. On the 17th, 
a convention representing the 9,000 Jap- 
anese workmen on the island of Hawaii 
voted that they would neither strike nor 
assist the strikers on the island of Oahu, 
but would ask for an increase of pay, re- 
lying upon the fairness of their employ- 
ers. The Japanese Consul-General, 
Senichi Uyeno, emphatically opposes the 
strike, commending the attitude of the 
planters and advising them not to yield. 
In dispatches to Tokio he asserts that the 
disturbance is due to Japanese Anarchists 
who have organized the workmen for 
their own pecuniary profit. He approves 
the arrests made and says that the condi- 
tion of the Japanese laborers would be 
improved by the conviction of the indict- 
ed men. So far as can be learned, the 
Tokio Government does not regard the 
disturbance as a matter of serious im- 
portance. It is estimated that the Japan- 
ese are now about one-half of the popu- 
lation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


a 


Since the recent revolt of a 
part of a company of the 
constabulary at Davao, on 
the southeastern coast of Mindanao, in 
the Philippines, no further disorder has 
been reported. One sergeant and 
twenty-two privates, all Visayans, mu- 
tinied and attacked the company’s quar- 
ters, wounding a native officer named De 
Goicouria. This was in the night. Cap- 
tain Allen Walker, governor of the prov- 
ince, at once gathered the resident Amer- 
icans and the sixteen loyal soldiers of 
the constabulary in a large church, bar- 
ring the doors and windows, making 
loopholes for rifles, and in other ways 
preparing for a siege. On the following 
day the mutineers attacked the church, 
fighting for three hours, but it was ably 
defended and they could not break in. 
The defenders were assisted by several 
American women, who were cool and 
brave in the face of danger. Word had 
been sent to another company of con- 
stabulary, stationed at Nati, 46 miles 
away, and when these loyal soldiers ar- 
rived the mutineers fled to the moun- 
tains, where, at last accounts, troops 
were pursuing them. One American 
civilian, named Libbey, was killed, and 


The Revolt 
at Davao 
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four of those in the church were slightly 
wounded. In the attack upon the church 
at least one of the mutineers was. killed. 
The cause of the revolt has not been re- 
ported. It is said that there were com- 
plaints about food. The authorities ex- 
press great confidence in the loyalty of 
the constabulary. Davao is the center 
of a promising district, which American 
planters are developing. 


& 
After she had been 
South and watched for several 


Conteal Assecten days by agents of three 
Washington Executive Departments, and 
blockaded by revenue vessels, the small 
steamship “Nanticoke” cleared from a 
port near Norfolk on the 17th, and went 
to sea with an escort of honor, in the 
form of the revenue cutter “Pamlico,” 
our Government thus making amends for 
its suspicions and surveillance. Inspec- 
tion showed that there was nothing con- 
traband in her cargo. All the stories 
about piano boxes full of rifles for Cas- 
tro’s men were forgotten. As we said last 
week, she has been purchased by the pres- 
ent Venezuelan Government to be used 
against a Castro navigation monopoly on 
Lake Maracaibo. Dr. Paul, Vene- 
zuela’s special envoy to Europe, has sent 
to President Gomez a vigorous protest 
against his recent removal from office. 
He has had charge of the successful ne- 
gotiations for a settlement of Castro’s 
controversies with France, Holland and 
other European Powers. A revolution 
is said to be at hand in Honduras, in the 
interest of ex-President Bonilla, who has 
been living in New Orleans. The cities 
of the north coast are reported to be in 
revolt against President Davila. 
President Reyes, of Colombia, sailed 
from Santa Marta for England on the 
13th, and it is said that he has given up 
his office in disgust. His support of the 
tripartite treaty concerning Panama was 
disapproved by a majority of the Colom- 
bian people. There are reports that he 
narrowly escaped assassination in Carta- 
gena. It is said that he will return only 
in response to a popular demand, or if 
a revolution should take place. Vice- 
President Holguin, who holds the office 
in his absence, is his intimate friend. 
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The debate in the House 
of Commons on the finance 
bill is very interesting 
even to: foreigners, because it is not so 
much a discussion of the specific pro- 
posals as of the fundamental principles of 
taxation. The Opposition calls it a vin- 
dictive budget and.charges the Liberals 
with making an attack upon their chief 
enemies, the liquor and landed interests. 


The British 
Finance Bill 
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laid upon distilled liquors will cause beer 
to be generally substituted for them. In 
England about $17 per individual is spent 
annually for alcoholic liquors; in Scot- 
land $12. The Opposition points out the 
difficulty of assessing the value of unde- 
veloped minerals and one speaker sug- 
gests that the only way to do it will be to 
provide every tax gatherer with a divin- 
ing rod. But the chief attack on the bill 
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THE STRONGEST NAVY IN THE WORLD. 


i 


The Atlantic Squadron of the British fleet as reviewed by the Imperial Press Conference. 
From the London Times. 


“Vote for us or we will tax you out of 
existence” is alleged to be their policy. 
The increased burden laid on the distiller- 
ies has cost them the support of the Irish 
members and alienated some of the 
Scotch. The Government is charged with 
inconsistency in taxing whisky, beer and 
tobacco as luxuries and letting other lux- 
uries go free. The measure is defended 
on the ground that there are widely dif- 
fused luxuries which can easily bear an 
increase; that the heavier burden being 





part of his loss in case it decreased in 


is directed against the proposal to levy a 
tax of 20 per cent. on the unearned incre- 
ment of land whenever it is transferred. 
The argument of the Opposition as ex- 
prest by various speakers is that this is 
robbing Peter to pauperize Paul; that it 
is impossible to assess the site value of 
land as apart from its improvement; that 
if the Government takes away from the 


owner part of his profit when the land 


rose in value it should reimburse him for 
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value ; that if, as the Lord Advocate had 
said, “the land as distinct from the im- 
provements upon it belongs to the na- 
tion,” why not take it? Why take only 
a fifth of the increase? “The law officers 
of the Crown were actually compound- 
ing a felony.” It was further argued 
that land does not differ from other 
wealth in owing its value to the com- 
munity ; that physicians’ fees were greater 
and authors sold more books than for- 
merly because there were more people, 
and that this “unearned increment” must 
also be taxed to be consistent. In reply 
to this the Government speakers held that 
the distribution of wealth thru the old age 
pensions and the like was more beneficial 
to the community than its distribution 
thru the extravagant expenditure of the 
rich ; that, so far from its being impossi- 
ble to separate ground rent from the rent 
on improvements, it was a matter of daily 
calculation in real estate dealings, and 
that the city of New York has had no 
difficulty in applying such a system of 
separate assessment ; that it is an absurd- 
ity to hold that the taxation of any form 
of profit involves compensation by the 
Government when there is a loss, for ex- 
ample, everybody approves of the income 
tax (in England), but in case a man has 
no income the Government does not give 
him one; and that 

Land differed from other property in several 
distinctive features, its existence did not de- 
pend on the owner, it was limited in quantity, 
it was absolutely essential for the existence of 
the community, and it owed its value to the 
community and not to the owner. In so far as 
it did not it was not proposed to tax it. Lastly 
and by no means least in the view of the tax 
collector immobility was a distinctive feature 
of this property, and the taxation could not be 
evaded. 
& 

The conference of 
the Emperors of 
Germany and of 
Russia concluded on June 18 with a ban- 
quet on the Russian imperial yacht 
“Standart.” Nothing is known of the 
political results of the conference but it 
is assumed that the conversations of the 
two sovereigns and of their foreign secre- 
taries, Isvolsky and Schén, related chiefly 
to the Turkish difficulties in regard to 
Crete and Bulgaria, and to the Russian 
military occupation of northwestern 
Persia. An unfortunate incident oc- 
curred during the conference when a 


The Meeting of the 
Czar and Kaiser 
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“Wood- 
burne,” coming out of the harbor of 
Fredrikshamm, Finland, was fired upon 


British lumber steamer, the 


by a Russian torpedo boat. The vessel 
was in charge of an authorized Finnish 
pilot, but it appears to have gone within 
the lines reserved for the royal yachts or 
at least to have headed in their direction. 
The torpedo boat fired three blank shots 
as a warning, promptly followed by four 
projectiles. A four-inch shell struck the 
“Woodburne,” wounding a British fire- 
man and slightly injuring three others. 
The fireman was sent to the hospital and 
has received a gift of $100 from the 
Czar. The affair has caused very little 
public excitement in England and has 
been mentioned in only one Russian 
paper. The Czar intends to visit Eng- 
land before long on his yacht and later 
France and Italy. The Socialist mem- 
bers of the House of Commons have vio- 
lated international courtesy by denounc- 
ing and even threatening the Czar on his 
coming visit. A meeting of protest will 
be held by the Socialists in Trafalgar 
Square on July 18. The President of 
the Duma, and fifteen Deputies and five 
members of the Council of the Empire 
have left St. Petersburg for a visit to 
London, where they will be entertained 
by the King, Lord Mayor and members 
of Parliament. While this visit is un- 
official, the delegation is of a more im- 
portant character than that which visited 
England in 1906, which was composed 
of the Radical members of the dissolved 
Duma, while this includes representa- 
tives of various parties. 








& 

The desire of China 
The Chinese Loan to borrow $27,500,- 

ooo for railroad con- 
struction has caused a great deal of 
financial and political wrangling in 
Europe during the past few months, for 
German, French and English financiers 
insisted upon having a share in the loan 
and invoked the aid of their govern- 
ments to secure it. Finally the matter 
had been arranged to the satisfaction of 
these three nations, and of China, when 
a protest was interposed by the United 
States in behalf of its own money-lend- 
ers. The protocol of the agreement had 
been already signed on June 6, but had 
not been confirmed by imperial edict. 
According to this agreement the loan of 
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five and a half million pounds sterling 
was to be divided equally between Ger- 
man, French and British banks, the price 
to China to be 95 and the expenditure 
of the funds to be under the supervision 
of auditors appointed by the banks, while 
the Chinese authorities would have full 
control of the construction and manage- 
ment of the railroads. Of this fund 
$2,500,000 was to be devoted to the re- 
demption of the bonds sold to Belgium 
by the original American concessionaires 
of the Hankau-Canton Railroad, and 
the rest spent in the construction of the 
railroad. The northern portion of the 
railroad was to be constructed under a 
British engineer-in-chief and the south- 
ern under a German engineer-in-chief. 
When the American Chargé d’Affaires, 
Mr. Fletcher, protested to Grand Coun- 
cilor Chang Chih-tung, who had charge 
of the negotiation for the loan, he was in- 
formed that it was too late to reopen the 
question. Mr. Fletcher insisted upon 
America’s right to participate in the loan 
on the ground that China had agreed in 
1904 not to conclude any foreign loans 
without consulting Great Britain and the 
United States. Ambassador James Bryce 
has exprest to our Government the de- 
sire of Great Britain that the American 
protest be withdrawn as the agreement 
had been concluded after prolonged and 
delicate negotiations and it would have a 
very bad effect to repudiate it. The 
French Government has taken the same 
position. German banks also resent the 
intrusion of the Americans, but so far 
the German Government, anxious to 
maintain good relations with the United 
States, has declined to give them official 
support. 


Js 
French England is not the only country 
Affairs where the financial question is 

a grave one. The French bud- 
get for 1910, several months overdue, 
has been at last presented by M. Cail- 
laux, Minister of Finance, and bears evi- 
dence of some hard thinking on the part 
of the Cabinet. A deficit of $21,000,000 
is manifested, of which $9,000,000 is 
postponed to the next year. To cover 
the rest of the deficit the Government 
proposes a new tax of a cent a liter on 
gasoline for automobiles, a dog tax, and 
stricter enforcement of taxes on colonial 
obligations and mines, and a new inher- 


itance tax. For the proposed system of 
workingmen’s pensions it will be neces- 
sary to levy still heavier taxation on cap- 
ital. The law for this which was passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies two years 
ago is now under discussion in the 
French Senate. It provides for a con- 
tribution from the workingmen supple- 
mented by the employers and by the 
state. The pension bill for railway em- 
ployees is farther advanced, but may be 
held up for the purpose of incorporating 
it with the general pension system. The 
Minister of Public Works, however, 
holds that railway servants play so im- 
portant a part in the economic life of the 
nation that they merit special treatment. 
If the Government, however, continues 
its policy of taking over the railroads, 
all these employees will in time have the 
same status as the postmen and other 
civil servants. The railroad pension bill, 
as amended by the Senate, places the age 
limit for pension at fifty years in the case 
of trainmen and fifty-five for the office 
force. The total cost of the pension sys- 
tem when in full operation is estimated 
at $7,000,000 a year, for there are about 
308,000 railroad employees to provide 
for. The Government naval pro- 
gram, about to be presented to Par- 
liament, involves an expenditure of 
$600,000,000, covering a period of 
ten years. Six battleships of the 
“Danton” type, six of the “Repub- 
lique” type, and four armored cruisers 
of the “Gambetta” type are included in 
the estimates——The decline in the 
birth rate, which has caused so much 
anxiety to French economists and moral- 
ists, has apparently been checked. In 
1907 the deaths exceeded the births by 
19,829, while last year there were 46,441 








‘more births than deaths. In 1908, forty- 


five departments showed an excess of 
births over deaths, compared with 
twenty-nine departments the year before. 
The Paris district is one showing an ex- 
cess of-births. The actual increase in the 
number of births over the whole country 
amounts to only 18,067, for the gain in 
the population is largely due to the fall 
in the death rate, which shows a decrease 
of 48,266 below that of 1907. The 
number of marriages celebrated in 1908 
was 351,928, a larger number than any 
year since 1873. Divorces have increased 
from 10,938 in 1907 to 11,515 last year. 























MT. RAINIER AS SEEN FROM THE DOME OF GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


The Exposition 


BY MATEEL HOWE 


[Our readers will remember a previous article in Tue INDEPENDENT by 
entitled “How an American Girl Made Up with the English.” 


Miss Howe, 
Miss Howe is the daughter 


of the editor of the Atchison, Kan., Globe. and has already had many articles printed in 


the magazines. 


As she lives in Portland, Ore., we asked her to go to Seattle and spend the 


opening week at the Exposition, so as to write the following article-—EpiTor.] 


HAVE seen six expositions, all told, 

| and have got so tired and weary at 
all of them that the very thought 

of an exposition, as a rule, brings on a 
headache, backache, footache, eyeache, 
and a bad humor generally. But when 
I arrived in Seattle on the afternoon 
prior to opening day I, contrary to all 
expectations, was in a very good humor 
and expecting to have a very good time. 
Half a dozen letters preceded me and 
heralded my arrival to the management 
of the hotel where I had elected to stay, 
and I had been assured from the owner 
of the hotel—who is also president of the 
Exposition—down to the assistant clerk 
or something, that I should be most care- 
fully looked after and given special at- 
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tention. When I announced that I in- 
tended to visit the fair, everybody I knew 
or even met casually knew somebody 
who had a position of trust in the hotel, 
and they, one and all, insisted on writing 
to their influential friends about me. As 
a consequence and result of all their com- 
bined labors I was given a small back 
room with bright cerise walls and red 
carpets, situated almost on top of a huge 
steam shovel that operated all night long 
and made sleep, like politics, an irides- 
cent dream. So my first view and im- 
pressions of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition were very much colored and 
distorted by that clanging, shrieking 
monster, and it was not till after several 
days of rest and quiet that I could forget 
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iny troubles and see things as they were 
—and are. 

To me all expositions look more or less 
alike on the outside, differing chiefly in 
point of size and beauty. The Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition—A-Y-P for 
short—belongs away down the list in point 
of size but away up the list in point of 
beauty. Taken as a whole the general 
effect is beautiful. The buildings, of a 
deep creamy restful tint, are arranged in 
a circle around the Grand Central Court 
—what would an exposition do without a 
Grand Central Court? 

The Government Building is at the 
head of this court, and the view from 
there is very lovely. On all sides of the 
buildings and the grounds and directly in 
front is a series of cascades, ending in a 
circular basin with a geyser fountain. 
From here are gardens making an out- 
look to the foot of the grounds, where 
lies the beautiful timber-bordered Lake 
Washington. In the distance, many 
miles away but seeming very, very near, 
is the massive snow-covered Mt. Rainier. 
This makes a vista worth while locking 
at, and the fact there is always a group 
looking shows that others agree with me. 
Of course, at night the cascades are 
flooded with colored electric lights—just 
as at all fairs. Even when there is a 
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glorious shining moon to, silver the 
waters, the blue, green and red lights 
still flash off and on at intervals and put 
the moon quite to shame with their 
gaudiness. But falling and splashing 
waters are always pretty, even when they 
are reddened and greened and blued, and 
so the cascades are always good to see. 
The largest buildings border this court 
and the others fall in behind. 

The architecture is universally good 
and the general effect is very pretty. 
Pretty seems the right word to describe 
the fair. It seems right to apply the 
word “pretty” just as at St. Louis the 
word “stupendous” seemed best. It is a 
pretty little fair—perhaps even a beau- 
tiful little fair. Certainly, it is very, 
very pretty. 

The Lewis and Clark Fair, at Portland 
four years ago, was not so large as the 
A-Y-P nor quite so pretty. The Pan- 
American Exposition was larger than the 
one here, but not half so pretty. It seems 
absurd to even compare this with the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, and yet as 
others do so shall I. But that at St. 
Louis was a world’s fair, and all the civ- 
ilized and semi-civilized world was rep- 
resented. It was so huge that one could 
not see it all in a month, even if he went 
to work conscientiously to sight-see and 




















THE FINE ARTS BUILDING. 
One of the permanent buildings that will revert to the University of Washington 
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From right to left, 


kept at it. The Agricultural Building 
there could almost have held all the 
buildings of the Seattle fair. There, 
every State had a magnificent building as 
well as the foreign countries. . Here, 
Japan and Canada are the only foreign 
countries represented, and but six States 
have buildings. There, one took a trol- 
ley to get from one part of the grounds 
to another. Here, one walks or takes a 
wheeled chair. There is nothing over- 
whelming in the least about this Exposi- 
tion. But it does not represent the world 
or even the United States, but just a 
part of the great Northwest. Consider- 
ing what it does represent it is in every 
way creditable. But it should not be 
compared with the fair at St. Louis any 
more than a county fair should be com- 
pared to it. And yet, since we have com- 
pared, I must say I think this fair pret- 
tier, even, than the huge one at St. Louis. 
Its grounds make itso. 

Out West, when they build fairs, they 
do not go to the edge of the city and find 
a few vacant lots, tear down numerous 
buildings and erect a fair as in the East. 
They go out in the timber and cut down 
trees and erect their fairs in the cleared 
spaces. The trees still crowd the cities 
of the Northwest, and while there are no 
vast forests just adjacent, there are trees 
everywhere, and every uncultivated spot 
is covered with the forest monarchs. So 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


Machinery Hall, Ring County Building, Agricultural Building, 


when Seattle built her fair there were 
trees to cut down and growing things to 
clear away. But wherever a tree was 
wanted it was left. Wherever the archi- 
tect, and he was a good architect, wanted 
a background of massive firs, he left 
them there. In the grounds he wisely 
left much of the natural shrubbery and 
tender young trees and bushes. More- 
over, this is a fresh, green country where 
it rains much, and the foliage and grass 
and flowers reach a marvelous perfection. 
There is room here, too, lots of room, so 
the buildings are not crowded together, 
and nearly all of them are set in beauti- 
ful lawns. There are flowers every- 
where that only the West, outside of the 
tropics, could furnish. I said the fair 
was pretty. Perhaps I should say 
beautiful. Certainly the grounds and 
surroundings are beautiful, and one 
cannot but grow enthusiastic over 
them. The flowers are not in set 
beds or formal gardens, but scattered 
everywhere. They are just beginning to 
bloom now, and unfortunately the pic- 
tures do not show them as they should. 
Unlike other fairs, the grounds are not 
cheapened by numerous and hideous imi- 
tation statues and plaster of Paris cupids 
and dryads. There is absolutely none of 
this and the relief is great. 

No fair ever had a lovelier setting than 
this one. Portland’s, too, had a beautiful 
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EXPOSITION BUILDINGS. 


European Building, and -Philippine Building. Geyser basin in center. 


location, and the trees and flowers were 
its chief charm. The Exposition is about 
twice the size of the Lewis and Clark 
Fair, and the buildings are of a much 
better style of architecture. In St. Louis 
one carried away an impression of mas- 
siveness; in Buffalo one remembered 
chiefly the illumination; here the prin- 
cipal charm and lasting impression is of 
the beauty of the surroundings and of 
the trees and natural gifts that make the 
Northwest so fascinating. 

At night the charm of the fair is lost. 
There is no Niagara near to furnish un- 
limited power for illumination and make 
a fairyland of it as at Buffalo. It is il- 
luminated, to be sure, and the buildings 
outlined with lights, but that feature can- 
not be compared to Buffalo’s any more 
than the grounds at Buffalo can be com- 
pared to those here. 

I am dwelling chiefly on outside 
charms, because there is not much to be 
seen inside the buildings. It is early, of 
course, and some of the exhibits are not 
in place, but it is not too early to judge 
of what they will be. The Government 
Building is quite finished and is interest- 
ing and instructive to all those who have 
never seen a government building. But 
having seen one you have seen them all, 
and I have seen the models of ships and 
of lighthouses, and pictures of the Yel- 
lowstone, army uniforms, historic flags 


and Filipino villages in miniature very 
often. I had the advantage of seeing the 
fair with a friend who was new to fairs 
and she found much to interest her in 
this building, especially in the old bills 
and legal documents. I think a small fair 
fails chiefly with its exhibits. At St. 
Louis there was so much to see. The 
foreign governments sent their most 
wonderful and beautiful treasures and 
built models of historic palaces to show 
them in. Here practically the only for- 
eign exhibits are very mediocre displays 
by very small shopkeepers, who make a 
business of following fairs. Japan, for 
all her war talk, has the one foreign 
building excepting Canada’s, tho it is not 
yet open. It is a very interesting build- 
ing, however, and the Japanese displays 
are nearly always sure to be good. Japan 
had by far the finest exhibit at St. Louis 
of any country represented there. The 
Filipinos have a small, but interesting, 
building. Hawaii, too, has a building, but 
none of the exhibits are yet in place. 
The Alaskan Building is large and the 
exhibits interesting if one cares for In- 
dian baskets, curios and pictures of scen- 
ery. The art gallery, tho small, is ex- 
cellent. This is probably the second best 
feature of the Exposition. No exposition 
need be ashamed of the collection shown 
here. The pictures are few but of the 
highest quality. Botticelli, Romney, 
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Lely, Rembrandt, Turner, Millet, Bernet, 
Lorraine and Van Dyke are names found 
on one page of the catalog. There is an 
excellent showing of the famous Bar- 
bizon school, and others from Americans 
past and present 

The Art Gallery is one of the perma- 
nent buildings that will be given to the 
University of Washington as soon as the 
fair is ended. The university, by the 
way, originated and started the idea of 
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climb so far heavenward and grow so big 
that apple trees and maple seem like 
bushes in comparison. 

The Forestry Building, even on open- 
ing day, was completely finished and 
ready, as were most of the buildings. 
This fair was not postponed. one day, and 
it was wonderful to me how complete 
everything was. The grounds were in 
perfect readiness and there was no 
crudeness of preparation apparent. The 

















THE FORESTRY BUILDING. 
Built of Washington timber. 


the A-Y-P, and fortunately will profit by 
its energy. The university is adjacent to 
the fair and all the fair grounds will be 
part of the university grounds after Sep- 
tember. Another building that will go 
to the university is the Forestry Build- 
ing. This is probably the most interest- 
ing building on the grounds to Eastern 
visitors. It is built entirely inside and 
out of massive logs in their natural state, 
and is not only impressive and different 
but beautiful. It will surely make going 
to school more pleasant, for it seems like 
a large club house where one would nat- 
urally have a good time. This Forestry 
Building is not unique with the A-Y-P, 
however, for they had one in Portland at 
the Lewis and Clark Fair, and still keep 
it in their midst to show admiring visit- 
ors from back East, where fir trees don’t 


Midway, called the Pay Streak here, was 
probably less ready than any other part 
of the grounds. 

I fear old age has overtaken me at 
last, for I am unable to get up any en- 
thusiasm whatever for Midways, Pikes 
or Pay Streaks, or whatever they may 
be called. The Eskimo Village and the 
Tickler, the House Upside Down and the 
Magic Maze have long since ceased to 
appeal to my sense of humor. No long- 
er does it cause me any beautiful creepy 
thrills to whirl madly around dark cor- 
ners on scenic railways and suddenly 
plunge downward a few hundred feet. 
The “Spielers” used to amuse me very 
much, but either it is the afore-men- 
tioned “old age,” which has prejudiced 
me, or the shows have chosen very medi- 
ocre performers to cry their wares, 
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Aside from the Igorrote Village the Pay 
Streak is not what one might expect, nor 
is it to be compared to any of those in 
the Eastern expositions. Its chief lack 
is a first class cafe. 

My ideas of a good time at an exposi- 
tion is to take dinner out of doors in the 
evening in an unique and artistic cafe 
where there are crowds of people and 
good things to eat, good music and sing- 
ers. One gets so tired and hot and 
“achy” doing a fair, that in my opinion 
it is an actual duty of the management to 
see that there is at least one absolutely 
first class and attractive cafe where one 
can rest and eat and forget one’s weari- 
ness. I remember a lovely little cafe in 
Buffalo, and there were many in St. 


profusion down town, on the hills and 
out near the grounds. I tried one down 
town with disastrous results, and I 
should advise any one coming to see the 
fair to try an hotel up on the hills or out 
on the grounds. When inquiring for ac- 
commodations be sure to ask about ex- 
cavating. Seattle, looking forward a 
hundred years or so and getting ready 
for the population she expects to have 
then, is leveling hills, tearing down 
streets and opening up others. This is 
all very pleasant for the coming genera- 
tions, but a bit hard on weary fair visitors 
unless they are used to excavating and 
have a fondness for steam shovels. If 
not, I strongly advise an hotel rather far 
out! I stayed at one on a hill about eight 























MUSIC TEMPLE. 
It is pure Colonial in style and commands an impressive view of the Formal Gardens and the Court of Honor. 


Louis, to add to the joy of things. The 
New York Building, always the center 
of hospitality, has a pleasant restaurant 
attached, but this is not open to the gen- 
eral public. 

But as one can see the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition in two or three days 
at the most, not many meals are wanted, 
and there are plenty of good hotels and 
cafes down town. There are hotels in 


blocks from down town, and not the least 
pleasant part of my visit has been the 
glorious view of the glorious Puget 
Sound and of the sunsets, that each even- 
ing put to shame even the wonderful 
Turner out in the Art Gallery. 

In the East they often speak of Roose- 
velt’s luck. Out West we talk of Seat- 
tle’s luck. So every one éxpects Seat- 
tle’s first exposition to be a great success 
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before the summer is over. It opened 
gloriously with most perfect weather. 
Several regiments of the army were here, 
most of the Pacific Squadron and two 
Japanese warships, to help in the open- 
ing. One of the interesting sights of the 
exposition has been the slant-eyed sailors 
wandering around the grounds hand in 
hand, and having such a good time that 
they made even the weariest feel better. 

I have said all expositions are alike, 
but the A-Y-P is unique in one particu- 
lar. It does not represent anything past, 
but stands for the Alaska and Pacific of 
today and of the future. It does not 
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commemorate anything that has been 
done but things that are expected to be 
done. This makes a step forward in ex- 
positions and Seattle should be proud to 
be the pioneer. She has built a fair in 
every way creditable. It is a pretty little 
fair, certainly, and the country about, the 
mountains, the ocean and the mystery- 
brooding forests make it even a beautiful 
little fair. Nature has been kind to the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition as she 
has been kind to Seattle. A visitor, es- 
pecially one from the East, will never 
forget the fair here, and chiefly because 
of the beautiful setting it rests in. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


‘The Puget Sound Region 


BY RICHARD A. BALLINGER 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND Ex-Mayor oF SEATTLE. 


terranean Sea of the American 
Continent. It is a vast inland wa- 
terway, and with its inlets and bays fur- 
nishes a world harbor which calls for no 
aids to commerce except ships and docks. 


: 


p UGET SOUND is the great Medi- 








It is destined to command a larger meas- 
ure of trade and commerce than any sim- 
ilar body of water in the world. It lies 
wholly within the State of Washington ; 
its shore line, exclusive of that of the 
Strait of San Juan de Fuca and the 
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archipelago of 
islands known 
as the San Juan 
Islands, is 1,135 
statute miles in 
extent. The 
shore line of the 
islands of the 
San Juan archi- 
pelago is ap- 
proximately 310 
statute miles, 
and that of the 
Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca, 
on the Ameri- 








villages and lumber mills. Its 
shores now contain a population 
of a half million people. The 
commerce and principal cities are 
reached by four transcontinental 
railroads and a fifth will shortly 
be added. It is nearly eight hun- 
dred miles nearer by sailing 
course on the short circle to 
Hongkong than San Francisco. 

The entire western slope of 
the Cascade Mountains, thru 
which Puget Sound enters, far 
up toward the Columbia basin, 
contains a remarkably valuable 
growth of merchantable timber 








can side, 100 
miles. Its depth of water in the 
principal channels and harbors 
makes it accessible at all times to 
the largest vessels afloat. It lies 
within a temperate region, al- 
ways free from extremes of the 
elements. Twenty-five years ago 
on its shores was but a sparse 
population, principally fishing 


1—The Imperial Limited. The train is 
ascending to Selkirk Summit, on_ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Selkirk 
Mountains, Canada. 

2—Mt. Stephen. One of the Rockies seen 
from across the Kicking Horse River, 
Field, B. C., Canada. 

3—Cantilever Bridge, over the Fraser 

River, near Cisco, Canada. 









of approximate- 
ly two hundred 
billion feet of 
lumber. Lying 
between Puget 
Sound and the 
Pacific Ocean 
are the Olympic 
Mountains, un- 
paralleled for 
scenic beauty. 
In the Cascade 
range stands 
Mount Rainier, 
at an altitude of 
14,526 feet. 
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Flowing from the Cascade slope on the 
west into Puget Sound are abundant 
rivers containing water power of inesti- 
mable value and sufficient for the needs 
of the highest possible commercial de- 
velopment. The Cascade Mountains are 
rich in mineral, containing gold, silver, 
copper and other minerals, and there is 
also a large area of coal deposits. Trib- 
utary to this region on the east, across 
the Cascades, are some of the most fer- 
tile lands on the continent, semi-arid in 
character and partially irrigated. These 
are considered an important element in 
the future commerce of the Northwest. 
The lumber mills at various places on 
Puget Sound, such as Bellingham, Ever- 
ett, Seattle, Tacoma and Port Blakely, 
without doubt cut more lumber than any 
other mills in the world; the greatest 
shingle producing mills of the world are 
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located in the vicinity of Seattle at Bel- 
lard. 

Considering the advantages in wealth 
of timber, minerals, fisheries and agri- 
culture, in conjunction with climatic con- 
ditions, rail and ocean transportation, 
Puget Sound is the most favored station 
for the development of trade and com- 
merce upon the continent. Its rapid de- 
velopment has brought to its shores a 
class of industrious and capable citizens, 
fully appreciating their natural advan- 
tages and possibilities. In this land— 
its breadth of ocean and plain, its lofty 
mountains—the grandeur of- Nature’s 
plans enlarges the mental vision and ac- 
tivities of the people who are continually 
associated with these conditions; hence 
they are bolder and broader in their un- 
dertakings, and thereby human energy 
is vastly intensified. The new fields of 
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STEAMER ON THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR CAPE NOME, 


Dock scene at Seattle, Wash. 
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FISH WHEEL. COLUMBIA RIVER, OREGON. 
This device will take out half a ton of salmon daily. 


activity, limitless in their possibilities, 
tend to widen the scope of individualism 
and to develop a type of manhood com- 
mensurate with their physical surround- 
ings. Of all portions of our country 
there is none in which life is more in- 
tense and business more active. 

Twenty years ago this coming winter 
the writer reached Puget Sound by way 
of Vancouver, B. C., sailing on the “Is- 
lander” to Seattle, a city just rising 
“pheenix-like from the ashes” of a great 
conflagration. From Seattle I proceeded 
to Olympia, the capital of the new State, 
on the small steamer “Fleetwood.” I 
arrived at the capital at night, at what 
was known as the “long wharf,” at 
which landings had to be made when the 


tide was out. I had a traveling man as 
companion. We went ashore and walk- 
ed something like a mile before reaching 
the town. My companion remarked that 
“this was the first inland seaport town 
he had ever landed at.” 

Olympia, standing at the head of 
Puget Sound, and because of the extreme 
height of the tides, is not always accessi- 
ble to deep draft vessels, but by Gov- 
ernment aid has been made _ reasona- 
bly so. 

With the development of Oriental 
trade and Pacific commerce and the 
growth and development of Alaska, the 
possibilities of trade and commerce on 
Puget Sound are limitless. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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The New President of Dartmouth 


Professor Ernest Fox Nichols, D.Sc., formerly head_of the Department of Physics at Dartmouth College, 
and now  amageod of experimental physics at Columbia University, was, at a meeting of the trustees of Dart- 


mouth College on June 8, unanimously elected president of Dartmouth, to succeed Dr. W. J. Tucker, who 
resigned on May 12, 1907, on account of ill health. Professor Nichols, altho not a_ graduate of Dartmouth, 
is an honorary alumnus. He received his degree of Doctor of Science in 1903. Dr. Nichols was born in 
1869 at Leavenworth, Kan., and was graduated at the age of nineteen from the Kansas Agricultural College. 
Following a short period of teaching and some time spent as a graduate student of mathematics and physics 
at Cornell he was appointed to the chair of physics and astronomy at Colgate University, where he remained 
six years. Under leave of absence he studied at the University of Berlin, where he made several important 
discoveries. In 1898 Dr. Nichols was called to the professorship of physics at Dartmouth. During the incum- 
bency of his professorship of physics at Dartmouth 32 made the first measurements of the heat received from 
several of the brightest stars and planets by using a radiometer of his own invention. The experiments made 
in this connection were admittedly the most sensitive and delicate experiments of heat which have ever been 
made. In rgo01, collaborating with Assistant Professor Hall, he discovered the pressure of a beam of light. 
His investigations, researches and discoveries both at Dartmouth and Columbia fore brought him many dis- 
tinctions. The new president of Dartmouth belongs to the best class of scholars and his administration may 
tonfidently be expected to be exceedingly beneficial to Dartmouth. 
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Alaska 


the Yukon 


BY JOHN G. BRADY 


Ex-Governor oF ALASKA. 


contempt,” does not hold good 

with Alaska; on the contrary, it 
begets a fondness which swells into en- 
thusiasm as one fact after another is 
discovered and demonstrated. In some 
way or other the country has a drawing 
and winning effect upon most per- 
sons who have lived there, if only 
for a short period. Some are at- 
tracted by the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the scenery, and others 
find rest and returning vigor in 
the mildness and evenness of the 
climate ; some, again, attracted by 
the wonders of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and others, the 
majority perhaps, delve into the 
richness of the mineral treasuries. 
The adventurers into British Co- 
lumbia, the Yukon territory and 
Alaska are a hardy and buoyant 
stock. The Alaska-Yukon-Paci- 
fic Exposition will in large part 
tell their story. All Eastern peo- 
ple who are lovers of their coun- 
try and who wish to become in- 
formed as to its extent and might- 
iness will make every effort to 
visit Seattle and not simply see, 
but study, the exhibits which have 
been gathered and displayed for 
a purpose. It will be accurate 
knowledge easily, cheaply and de- 
lightfully obtained. It is proper 
that these fairs be prepared as 
kindergartens for children of a 
larger growth, and for my part I 
should rather vote millions for 
world’s fairs to enlighten and 
build up humanity than millions 
for armaments to darken and de- 
stroy. 

Those who have gotten up our 
physical geographies were pump- 
ing from dry wells when they 
came to treat of the northwest 
coast of America. Much that was 


fs HE old saying, “Familiarity breeds 





nica is spoken of as a burning volcano. 
Many well educated people well along 
in middle life become impatient when the 
deficiency is revealed to them. It is well 
that this is so, for by a reasonable amount 
of diligence they can make good the loss 
and have much pleasure in acquiring in- 
formation so much at variance 
with preconceived ideas. 


had their training on steamboats 
upon the Mississippi and who now 
have been a number of years on 
the Yukon believe that during the 
months of navigation as great a 


of Mexico. Its headwaters begin 
in the mountains east of Skagway, 
in British soil, somewhat south of 
the sixtieth parallel, and flow ina 
generally northwest direction. 
Two branches, the Lewes and the 
Pelly, unite at Selkirk, at which 
point it takes the name Yukon. 
On its northern trend it receives 
the volumes of other large tribu- 
taries before Dawson is reached, 
near the mouth of the Klondike. 
Keeping a still northerly course it 
crosses the boundary line in lat. 
141°, 90 miles from Dawson. 
Holding still it; main direction at 
Circle City, it widens into numer- 
ous channels ad great flats till a 
few minutes north of the Arctic 
Circle, where it is joined by the 
Porcupine, coming in from the 
northeast. Here it bends and 
takes a_ generally southwest 
course, gathering as it goes the 
Tanana, coming up from the 
southeast, and farther on the 
Koyukok, a mighty meanderer 
from the north, and at last dis- 
charging thru numerous channels 
over an immense delta into Ber- 
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given was erroneous. ,For in- ing Sea. It is navigable for large 

stance, Mount St. Eliasih one edi- sales tied steamboats as far as Dawson, a 

tion of the Encyclopedia Britan- Manes Aleska, distance of 1,600 miles. From 
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The 
Yukon is one of the mighty rivers 
of the globe. Captains who have \, 


volume of water is discharged , 
into Bering Sea as into the Gulfp_ 
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that point smaller steamers ply to White 
Horse, 112 miles by rail to Skagway. 
The summit is but 20 miles from this 
town and is at an elevation of 2,700 feet. 
This great river drains a mighty basin. 

Many good things are found stored 
therein, and it does seem as tho the Cre- 
ator intended it for the use of his crea- 
tures. Gold has been found on most 
every stream thruout the length of the 
valley where men have made an effort 
to reach bedrock, even far beyond the 
Arctic Circle on the headwaters of the 
Koyukok. The production of this metal, 
which influences mankind so powerfully, 
will be well illustrated in the Exposition. 
It will repay the visitor to give it more 
than a passing notice. Nature’s mills 


have been grinding and reducing and 
sluicing in past ages; what has been sep- 
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thawing process in all its details well il- 
lustrates one of these. 

Those who made for California in ’49 
had but one purpase, to dig out their 
pile and return to enjoy it. It was much 
the same with those who stampeded to 
the Klondike in ’98. But California had 
many things beside gold; and of how 
much more importance have they been 
than the annual output of her yellow 
metal. The. same will prove true with 
the Yukon and the other great valleys. 

Right here I want to refer to the story 
of Prof. John Macoun, naturalist and 
botanist of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. In 1877 he was asked by the 
Premier to write a report on the capabil- 
ities of the Northwest. He found that 
the possibilities were unlimited and that 
it was only a question of the capacity of 

















arated from the lodes has been gathered 
and frozen securely in her safe deposit 
vaults. Nearly every camp has its own 
peculiar gold. There is a wide differ- 
ence in regard to shape, size, color and 
fineness. Dealers and miners become 
wonderfully accurate in these matters. 
Gold production in the north called for 
new methods, and these were introduced 
and improved upon year by year. The 


the cultivators. They came and have 
shown their ability to do things. Mani- 
toba demonstrates what Professor Ma- 
coun pointed out in 1877. Again, in 
1902, it was suggested that this same 
man, in the ripeness of his knowledge 
and experience, examine the Yukon 
country for his government. He did so, 
and in the following year, April 17, he 
gave his evidence before the select Stand- 
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ing Committee on Agriculture and Col- 
onization of the House of Commons. He 
reached Dawson, July 10, 1902. It is in 
lat. 64° 15’, which is about four degrees 
north of the northern extremity of the 
coast of Labrador. He found on that 
same day, July 10, red currants, blueber- 
ries and strawberries perfectly ripe on 
the hillsides, and even he was more than 
astonished. A species of rose which 
bloomed June 3 of that year 9 miles 
from Ottawa bloomed on the hillside at 
Dawson June 2 of the same year, as he 
was able to prove by a friend who had 
plucked the flower. He found one strange 
thing after another which upset all pre- 
conceived ideas and set him to thinking. 
He found beautiful spruce 10 toe 20 
inches thru and 100 feet tall upon the ex- 
posed hillside; white spruce, the cleanest 
and most beautiful he had ever looked 
at. His study brought him to emphasize 
the fact that frost is an important factor 
in agriculture. It conserves the mois- 
ture in what would be a dry and arid re- 
gion, and grudgingly but surely gives it 
up under the pumping influence of the 
sun’s rays as they daily increase in in- 
tensity. How wonderfully wise it all is 
and how far removed from our previous 
conceptions of wisdom! As our living 
must come from the earth agriculture is 
of more importance to us all than any 
other industry. I am constrained to 
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quote the closing paragraph of his evi- 
dence: “Now this wheat (showing a 
sample) was grown in the Yellowhead 
Pass, 150 miles northwest of Edmonton, 
four years ago last fall. Now the rea- 
son I brought this up, gentlemen, is to 
show you this, that, according to my 
standpoint thirty-one years ago, that Ed- 
monton was outside where you could 
raise wheat with safety. Now, here is 
grain raised up in the mountains 150 
miles northwest. Now the Peace River 
country has been spoken of as unfitted 
for wheat raising by some parties. I tell 
you the Peace River country is well 
fitted ; in fact, I reported the same year 
I was at Edmonton that the land in the 
Peace River country was better and bet- 
ter suited for grain than the Edmonton 
district. I wrote that thirty-one years 
ago; and it is true yet. Now, you will 
be considering railway matters. I am 
the discoverer of that Pine Pass, away 
up on the Peace River. I discovered it 
thirty-one years ago. Beyond that pass 
you begin to descend to the Pacific 
Ocean, and along there thru that part 
of the interior of British Columbia, I tell 
you, gentlemen, the day is coming when 
they will be growing any amount of 
grain up there, and away up into the 
Yukon. In my report on the Yukon that 
is just now being printed I have added 
100,000,000 acres more to our available 
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FORT WRANGLE, ALASKA. 


land for settlement than I could have Since these brave words were printed 
twenty-five years ago, because our peo- our own agricultural stations have ac- 
ple are prepared now to believe it.” complished great things under the direc- 


DOG TRANSPORTATION. COPPER RIVER VALLEY. 
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tion of Prof. C. C. Georgson, a cultivated 
Dane. His annual reports are full of in- 
formation. He has compared districts 
of Alaska with Finland, and feels sure 
that they can comfortably support a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000 souls. The exhib- 
its of grasses, berries, vegetables, grains 
and mosses will be of the greatest inter- 
est to thoughtful visitors. The native 
grasses are abundant and nutritious. 
They mature their seeds north of the 
Arctic Circle; and where they cease the 
deer moss carpets the earth to the rim 
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will be one of the main purposes of the 
managers of the exposition to give the 
facts of rainfall, heat and cold, effects 
of ocean currents on the long coast line, 
and illustrate these facts in many taking 
ways to make them real and impressive. 

Surely Alaska is a goodly heritage, 
and we now hold in grateful memory 
William H. Seward, Charles Sumner, N. 
P. Banks, yea, Andrew Johnson, be- 
cause what was called ‘‘folly” has proved 
to be wisdom. ‘The present population is 
small, possibly 35,000 natives and about 




















THLINGIT FISHERMEN, SITKA. 


of the frozen ocean. The possibilities for 
stock raising and dairy farming are al- 
most beyond calculation. Sunlight and 
moisture sufficient for plant life are un- 
failing. The limits of this article will 
not allow even a brief discussion of other 
rich resources—furs, copper, lead, silver, 
tin, gypsum, marble, iron, coal, fish and 
timber. There will be exhibits of these 
to teach what has been accomplished and 
to arouse the interest of the incredulous. 
The climates of Alaska are not under- 
stood by Eastern people, and no doubt it 


the same number of whites. The aborig- 
ines are a good stock, and with fair treat- 
ment and encouragement will do their 
full share in labor and development. 
They are doing it today in the fisheries, 
the logging camps and in the mines. We 
can hardly contemplate the history of 
our ownership of the vast possession for 
the past forty-one years with pride. In 
the main our conduct has been that of 
indifference and neglect. Altho under 
treaty obligation to maintain the Russian 
people who chose to remain, in the en- 
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joyment of all the 
rights and privileges 
of citizens of the 
United States, we 
kept up a military 
and custom house 
officer rule for 
seventy years. The 
civil code which be- 
came law in 1884 
was, to put it mildly, 
a curious piece of 
statesmanship. A\l- 
low me to cite one 
instance. Senator 
J. P. Jones, of Ne- 
vada, because he 
owned an interest in 
the Treadwell 
mines, saw to it that 
all the mining laws 
and rights incident 
to mining were ex- 
tended to Alaska in 
the organic act. A 
wise and salutary 


act, for mining has gone on with no more 
difficulties than occur elsewhere. But The 
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law, has no 
whole 


inducement to 
business is 











the same act ex- 
pressly forbids the 
extension of the 


land laws. The 
pioneer could get 
title to a mine, but 
not to a piece of 
land where he would 
chose to build a 
home. The coal 
land laws were ex- 
tended in two or 
more acts, and yet 
after years of delay 
and millions spent in 
development and 
surveys and other 
expenses, titles for 
various reasons are 
withheld. ' There is 
not an acre yet sur- 
veyed, so that the 
pioneer homesteader 
who wishes to be as- 
sured of title when 
he complies with the 
enter. 
a disgrace, 
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and perhaps the best way to cure 
it and atone for past evils is to 
cut Alaska off from the General 
Land Office at Washington and create it 
into a separate and independent land de- 
partment subject only to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to Congress. A com- 
missioner on the ground with young men 
under him would soon get the valleys 
marked out for ownership. The experi- 
ence which Alaskans have had already 
with the General Land Office at Wash- 
ington does not cause them to love it. 
Every acre of Alaska should be survey- 
ed; the valleys first and then the higher 
altitudes. After learning the richness 
of the Seward peninsula it would be 
sheer rashness to assert that any acre at 
any level is worthless. Survey Alaska 
and let the people own it. 

The next need is railway transporta- 
tion. The whole southeast and south- 
ern_coast has good harbors, which are 
accessible at any season, and for the most 
part rates are reasonable. But when 
one leaves the coast and starts inland 
the unit is no longer the ton, but the 
pound. At the road house 50 miles in 
from Valdez the price of oats and hay 
for your horse is 20 cents per pound. 
Alaska needs railroads, and it cannot de- 
velop without them. Trails and wagon 
roads serve their purposes, but how can 
such mighty resources be developed and 
distributed by such frail means? The 
world needs butter and beef, coal and 
copper, and railroads are a necessity in 
dealing with these things in Alaska. If 
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we have learned anything by the general 
agitation of railroads in the past few 
years, let Congress take up this vital sub- 
ject of transportation in Alaska, where 
its laws are the only laws and are as di- 
rect and immediate there as in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has more war- 
rant to aid and foster the building of a 
half-dozen roads thru Alaska today than 
it had when it first encouraged the build- 
ing of roads across the continent. Let 
Alaska have the benefit of what has been 
learned. The people expect Congress 
to be as liberal and generous in railroad 
matters as it has been in the Philippines. 
The people want their roads for service, 
and are willing to pay generously, but 
they do not want to be taxed in every 
service to meet interest on _ millions 
which have not been spent. If these 
roads should be confined to transporta- 
tion only now is the time for Congress 
to act. Surveying of the lands and rail- 
road construction aided and founded on 
proper principles by Congress are the 
imperative needs of Alaska. Canada is 
wise and active. “She has surveyed vast 
areas, and is bending her whole strength 
in railroad construction. Her agents are 
in our border States and are taking 
voung American families by the thou- 
sands and money by the millions. It is 
time to make strenuous efforts to secure 
a part of these for Alaska. Let every 
one then who can visit the Exposition and 
learn something of the worth of our 
Northwest possession. 


New York Ciry. 
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Jesse James’s Church Collection in 
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66 ISTER,” said Pappy Corn, as 

M they sat under the horse- 

apple tree in Pappy’s yard, 

“did I ever tell you about the time Jesse 

Jeems took: up the collection at old Zion 
Church ?” 

“No, you never did.” 

“Brother Milam was our pastor then, 
and he’d been tryin’ for a year to raise 
enough money to put a new roof on the 
church, but it was like skinnin’ a flea for 
his hide and tallow. Sometimes he’d git 
a dollar, sometimes a couple of nickels. 
At last the old roof got so bad that the 
congregation mighty nigh turned Metho- 
dist from bein’ sprinkled and poured on 
so much. Milam ‘lowed he’d make an- 
other effort the next Sunday night, and 
that he’d spend the week in special pray- 
er that the Lord would see fit to open 
the pockets of his people in Brasstown 
Valley. Now, I ain’t sayin’ the Lord 
couldn’t t’ar a man’s clothes off of him 
if he had a mind to, but it’s one of my 
deepest religious convictions that human 
agency will do more to open a man’s 
pockets than prayer, and I wa’n’t ex- 
pectin’ as good luck as usual this time, 
for some jackass had started the report 
that Jesse Jeems had been run out of 
Missouri and was hidin’ here in the val- 
ley on Liquor Ridge, and a heap of folks 
was afeerd to come out at night. 

“Now, in them days, Tom Purcell, the 
one that run the sawmill down here in 
Brasstown Creek, was the wildest young 
rascal in the valley. He wa’n’t to say 
vicious, but just full of forked-tail mis- 
chief. This was why I had misgivin’s 
when he sent the message he did to 
Milam about the collection. 

‘Pappy,’ he says to me out there in 
the road on Saturday, ‘I hear the preach- 
er aims to take another collection for the 
roof on the meetin’ house tomorrow 
night.’ 

“ *Ves,’ I says, ‘and I hope you'll come 
prepared to do your duty, Tom.’ 

“*Them’s my intentions,’ he says very 
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Brasstown Valley 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


FE, 


solemn, ‘and you kin tell the preacher 
he'll git all he needs this time.’ With 
that he hiked off before I could ast him 
what he meant. And I reckon I would 
a thought no more about it if I hadn’t 
found, when I got down to the store, that 
he’d told every man in the valley the 
same thing. They was all speculatin’ 
and wonderin’ whether Tom was drunk 
or had got religion. 

“Well, sir, you never see sech a crowd 
as was at old Zion the next night. Folks 
had forgot aJl about Jesse Jeems and they 
had all come out to see what would hap- 
pen. Most of ’em thought Purcell had 
been converted and would give all the 
shingles hisself. And they were cranin’ 
their necks this way and that lookin’ for 
him. But he wa’n’t there. 

“The service went on as usual ’till the 
sermon was over. Then Brother Milam 
closed the Bible, came down out of the 
pulpit and stood for a minute lookin’ at 
the congregation and combin’ his long 
white beard with his fingers. 

“*Brethren and sisters,’ he says very 
soft and tender, ‘you know how often I 
have tried to raise the money to put a 
new roof on old Zion Church, and you 
know how I have failed. I am here to 
confess that one cause of my failure was 
a lack of faith. I never had the courage 
to believe that I could get the- money. 
But, brethren,’ he says, liftin’ his voice 
to a sort of anthem pitch, ‘I have spent 
this week in prayer, and at last it has 
come to me in a way that I can’t help 
thinkin’ is providential that we’ll collect 
enough money not only to put on a new 
roof, but to git a set of hymn books be- 
sides! For days I have had strange as- 
surance, and when I came here tonight 
and seen so many more out than usual, 
I knowed the Lord was with us’-—Milam 
was so good, Mister, any little thing 
would increase his faith to the miracle 
point. He was the only man I ever 
knowed that wouldn’t a been surprised 
if he’d drawed up a six foot angel in his 
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well-bucket, or if he’d opened the Bible 
and one of ’em had flew out in his face. 
I never shall forget the shinin’ look he 
had that night as he turned this way and 
that talkin’ to the congregation about his 
assurance, as if he’d got their promissory 
notes in answer to his prayers. 

“He ‘lowed for us to set and sing ‘Am 
I a Soldier of the Cross,’ and for every 
one that felt inclined, to come forward 
and lay his offerin’ on the table. 

“Well, sir, we were jest gettin’ warmed 
up to the tune when I see the meetin’ 
house door on the women’s side open, 
and a man step in. He locked it, put the 
key in his pocket, crossed over to the 
one on the men’s side, locked that and 
put the key in his pocket. Then he 
turned around and faced the pulpit. And 


I don’t keer how the devil looks, he ain’t © 


a circumstance to this: angel of the col- 
lection that Milam had foretold: he was 
seven foot high if he was an inch. His 
boot legs reached to his thighs, and there 
was a pistol stickin’ out of the top of 
each. He had two more buckled around 
his waist and a couple of dirks crossed 
on his belly. His hair reached to his 
shoulders, and he had mustaches that 
drooped under his nose mighty nigh as 
long as another brace of pistols. His 
eyes showed thru a strip of black cloth 
like fiery beads. 

“*Mister, continued the old man after 
a pause, ‘did you know fear is ketchin’ 
same as the measles or the eetch, only 
more so? It’s a sort of natural con- 
tagion and when it gits started the brav- 
est ain’t proof agin it. There were men 
in that congregation that had faced the 
Yankee guns for four years without los- 
in’ as much color as they did that night 
in one jump, as they looked up and seen 
that highwayman at the top of the aisle. 
The singin’ died away in the back of the 
house as if it had been quenched by a 
speret. Then the folks in front twisted 
around to see what was the matter, and 
it died away in front, all except Misses 
Lovin’good. She carried the tune half 
a line further before she realized she had 
it all to herself, but when she looked back 
and seen him, she give a squawk like a 
hen that has been jerked off her nest. 
fell back agin the wall and begun to have 
one of her smotherin’ spells. Nobody 
could a moved to go to her if she’d been 
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dyin’. We were skeert stiff. It’s the 
only time I ever heerd five hundred folks’ 
teeth chatter at the same time, and it’s a 
terrible nervous sound. Prim Mayberry, 
old Jonathan Snow and me were settin’ 
together in the Amen Corner. Prim sings 
bass, and his face froze in that shape, 
and I was afeerd his eyes would pop out. 
Snow looked like an old man out of 
Genesis with his long white beard. 

““Goddlmighty,’ he says, ‘it’s Jesse 
Jeems!’ and with that he began to sink 
slowly. out of sight. As for me, I was 
in the battle of the Wilderness, and I was 
at Gettysburg, but that was the first time 
I ever felt my life runnin’ around inside 
of me like a skeert rabbit tryin’ to git out. 

“Mr. Jeems stood there with his back 
to the door two or three minutes, waitin’ 
for us to git used to him. Then he took 
his hat in one hand, his pistol in the other 
and started the collection. There was a 
passel of young hill billies on the back 
benches that was always misbehavin’ and 
lookin’ sassy. Well, sir, they jest wilted 
like gals before that pistol and them eyes. 
But Mr. Jeems didn’t seem to git in earn- 
est ’till he come to the front rows where 
the deacons and pillars of the church 
were settin’. He fixt his eyes on Bill 
Lovin’good and drawed ten dollars out 
of him, five out of Clem Stollins, and so 
on ’till he come to where old man Snow 
had been settin’ in the Amen Corner. 
Mister, did you ever see a dog pint a 
patridge in a bresh-heap? It was like 
that. There wa’n’t nothin’ showin’ of 
Snow but his coat-tails, and they was 
layin’ as flat almost as folded wings on the 
floor. Mr. Jeems didn’t say anything. 
He jest stood there with the nose of his 
pistol about six inches from them coat- 
tails. Slowly they riz, parted a little, 
and we could see that Brother Snow was 
on his all-fours. Then his little hicker- 
nut head come up and turned on his long 
neck ’till his eyes met them of Mr. Jeems. 
His hand went into his pocket sorter like 
it was sleep walkin’ and he fetched out a 
dime. Mister, I mighty nigh fainted 
myself at the expression on Mr. Jeems’s 
face. 

“Durn it,’ I says to myself, ‘this is 
no time for Jonathan Snow to be eco- 
nomical !’ 

“But ‘twan’t worth while to worry. 
When Snow seen that congested look on 
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the collector’s face, he drawed out a roll 
of bills the size of your fist and let it fall 
into the hat. Then I'll be danged if he 
didn’t drop back in a dead faint. 

“The next minute Jesse Jeems tucked 
the hat under his arm, drawed his other 
pistol and begun to back down the aisle 
toward the door. As it banged behind 
him I thought of Brother Milam for the 
first time. He was standin’ right where 
he was when he give out the hymn, 
hadn’t moved a muscle, but he had the 
look of one who has passed thru great 
tribulations. 

“ ‘Brethren,’ he says, very faint, ‘We'll 
receive the benediction.’ 

“Long about twelve o’clock that night 
I heerd a knock on my door. Mister, 
my har sot up and my jaws clamped to- 
gether so I had to speak thru my teeth. 

“*Who’s there?’ I says. 

“*Tt’s me, Pappy, Tom Purcell.’ 

“*T don’t keer if it is, Tom,’ I says, 
‘I’m sick, and I can’t come to the do’.’ 

“*T jest want you to see me a minute,’ 
he says. 

“*T’ve seen enough tonight,’ I says. 

“*T got somethin’ for you,’ he ‘lowed. 

“ “Lay it on the steps then. I wouldn’t 
open that do’ to the Angel Gabriel if he 
was to tell me he had brung me a harp 
and a golden crown,’ I says. 

“T heerd him snicker, and then the gate 
slammed. The next mornin’ there was 
an old hat on my doorstep with three 
hundred dollars in it and a little piece of 
paper with these words wrote on it: ‘For 
Brother Milam with the compliments cf 
Jesse Jeems.’ 

“The old man paused and turned the 
wrinkles of his face into a thin smile. 

“You wouldn’t a knowed this valley 
next day after that collection. It was so 
humble and quiet. Nobody singin’, no- 
body whoopin’ and hollerin’ as they drove 
along the big road. The fox hunters 
stayed at home and the fellows that 
roosted on Liquor Ridge got sober. The 
shadow of Jesse Jeems lay heavy every- 
where. But when Milam and the dea- 
cons heerd about what I had up here, 
they come hot-footed. Snow was the 
first to git in, then Prim and Bud Sock- 
well hove in sight with Milam between 
‘em, and you may not believe it, but it 
took the deepest theological argument I 
ever made to git them fellows to accept 
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that contribution. Snow was plump rabid 
at the sight of his bills, laying like a 
bunch of crisp, green leaves in the old 
hat, with Mr. Jeems’s compliments stick- 
in’ up among ’em like a white blossom. 
He ‘lowed it wa’n’t a collection nohow, 
but highway robbery, and he was for 
givin’ back to every man what had been 
took from him. 

“*Snow,’ I says, lookin’ at him hard, 
“You can’t find a word in the Bible agin 
this kind of highway robbery, but there’s 
a right smart said in it about usury.’ 
He was knowed in them days to be a 
note shaver, and that little hint about 
money shet him up. But Milam was the 
hardest to convince. 

““Brother Corn,’ he says, lookin’ shy 
at the old hat that was settin’ on the 
floor in front of us, ‘that wa’n’t a volun- 
tary contribution to the Lord’s cause 
from the congregation; it was an invol- 
untary contribution to a highwayman.’ 

“*That’s so, Parson,’ I says, ‘but you’ll 
admit that Mr. Jeems is givin’ it to you 
of his own free will and accord." 

“*He didn’t come by it honest,’ he 
says. 

“It’s mighty hard for anybody to 
come by money that way,’ I answers. 
‘money is something that has always been 
cheated out of somebody before you git 
it, even if you didn’t git it that way your- 
self.’ 

““T can’t feel right about it,’ he says. 

“A preacher is a curious phenomenon 
in the speretual world, Mister. He lacks 
what you might call moral agility. You 
never can tell when he’ll plant the fore- 
legs of his faith on some one of the Ten 
Commandments and kick up in the very 
face of Providence. Accordingly the 
only way to deal with him is as if he 
were a child, sorter coach him along 
thru the snares and pitfalls of this pres- 
ent world. So I looked at Milam as if 
he’d grieved and disappointed me. 

“*Parson,’ I says, ‘I "lowed you was a 
man of faith. If anybody had told me that 
an old rapscalion like Billy Corn had 
more faith than his preacher, why, sir, I’d 
probably knocked him down for insultin’ 
you. But in this matter, I’m obliged io 
think that my mustard seed has sprouted 
higher ’n your’n.’ 

“*How is that, 
asted. 


Brother Corn?’ he 
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“ ‘Well, sir,’ I says, ‘You can’t never 
tell what Providence will do nohow. And 
for me, I’ve got the faith to believe that 
the particular business of Providence is 
to get the best of Satan, and that He al- 
ways does. It is written that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
the Lord, and it do. You jest watch an 
evil deed far enough and you'll see it 
hatch out something fortunate in the 
hand of a good man. Now, I don’t claim 
that this here collection was took in an 
orthodox manner, but I hold that when 
it is applied as a roof to old Zion Church, 
it’s bein’ used for the benefit of them that 
love the Lord, and I ain’t the one to fly 
in the face of Providence when He gives 
us sech a chance as this to purify tainted 
money, I says, jumping up and stamp- 
ing my foot on the floor to skeer the idea 
into Milam’s heaven-befuddled head. 

“Well, sir, he took to my argument 
like a babe do to its milk. He ‘lowed I'd 


d 


put it so clear that he could see the hand 
of the Lord in it—he was that kind, jest 
obleeged to see the finger prints of Provi- 
dence in everything, and I didn’t dar’ to 
draw the theological line between Satan 
an’ Tom Purcell, and the providential 
provision for a roof on old Zion, for fear 
it’d onsettle his mind agin. But he 
wouldn’t be satisfied ’till we had all knelt 
with him in prayer for that wayward son 
of God, Jesse Jeems. You never heerd 
anythin’ kinder or more forgivin’ in 
speret than the petition he made—Milaim 
could set an example to the angels in 
Heaven at that.. But when they was 
gone, I jest lay back in my cheer and 
laughed till I cried at the contradictory 
look on old Jonathan Snow’s face. He 
groaned, but he wouldn’t say amen nary 
time. I’ve never told who Jesse Jeems 
really was, beca’se I know Snow would 
have the law on him.” 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mars Must Die! 


BY LYMAN R. BAYARD 


Up the Olympian height proclaims a great and bitter cry 
To startled gods, that Mars is not immortal, and must die! 


For so the mighty Fates have willed; tho still the thread they ply, 
The shears are ready-lifted now, and surely Mars must die! 


No more shall myriad hate-filled men his murder-ranks supply, 
Nor give their flesh to feed his life, for guilty Mars must die! 


Prepare a monstrous funeral-pyre—great cities, flaming high— 
Libations pour of bitter tears and blood, for Mars must die! 


Behold the mourning cavalcade of warriors passing by! 
Robbers and kings and captains grieve that mighty Mars must die! 


Hark to his fitting funeral-song resounding fierce and high— 
Wild battle-cries and oaths and shrieks and moans—for Mars must die! 


But all earth’s brother-men unite in one harmonious cry 
Of joy supreme, that war at last shall end, for Mars must die! 


Eton, Iu, 











Mombasa and East Africa 


BY DANA ESTES, A.M. 


[Dana Estes, head of the publishing house of Dana Estes & Co., Boston, and the author 
of “Three Thousand Miles Up the Nile,” “The Adriatic and the Balkans” and “Roughing 


It in Rhodesia,” 


died last Wednesday, June 16, in Brookline, aged 69. 


He had been ill 


about ten weeks, his health having become undermined thru the hardships which he suffered 
during his 2,500-mile African trip, from which he returned the latter part of March. Mr. 


Estes was a native of Gotham, 


Me., and went to Boston in 1859. 
War of the Rebellion, enlisting as a private in the Thirteenth Massachusetts, 
wounded three times at the second battle of Bull Run. 


He fought in the 
and was 
After middle life Mr, Estes, having 


founded and conducted three or four publishing houses, occupied himself with many outside 
interests affecting the development of greater Boston and began to indulge himself in for- 


eign travel. 


His interest in archeology led him to visit the ruins of ancient cities. His 


home in Brookline is stored with unique specimens of ancient art, rare books and carv- 


ings. Mr. 
Kongo State. 
Archeology Institute, 


rial Association and first secretary of the Pine Tree State Club. 
national: Copyright Association and was its first secretary. 
lawsuits by which foreigners could 

His wife and three sons survive Mr, Estes.—Eprror.] 


box” international trade mark 
some classes of American books. 


OMBASA, tho the chief commer- 
cial port of British East Africa, 
and also, for the present, of 

German East Africa, belongs to neither 
of these great African Provinces. It is 
an appendage of the Sultanate of Zanzi- 
bar; but, fortunately for the British 
Government, Zanzibar is also under the 
protection and administration of the 
British Government. 

Almost to the present time, the his- 
tory.of Mombasa has been a long record 
of quarrels and bloodshed. The native 
name, “Mvita,’” means war, and never 
was a name more justified by history. 
There can hardly be any town in the 
world which has been besieged, captured, 
sacked, burned, and razed to the ground 
so often, and in so short a time. In 
1500 it was conquered and sacked by the 
Portuguese Viceroy of India. It was 
again captured and burned; after a siege 
of four months, by the Portuguese in 
1528. It was taken from the Portuguese 
by a Turkish corsair named Mir Ali 
Bey, who ruled as an Ottoman Sultan. 
It was conquered, and the whole of the 
mainland near overrun by wild Zimbas, 
a tribe of fierce warriors from the South 
of the Zambesi, and it has been the prey 
of the rulers of Muskat and the Goanese 
from India, and the Mohammedan 
Turks. In 1635 the Portuguese, being 
in the ascendant along the East Coast 
built the great fort of Mombasa, which 
still remains a monument of their relent- 
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Estes was the first American to penetrate the Nile country to Uganda and the 
He was a member of the Bostonian Society, life member of the American 
American Association tor the Advancement of Science, Boston Memo- 


He organized the Inter- 
He won the series of ‘‘Chatter- 
secure copyright in 


less rule, which was one of the greatest 
tyranny, oppression and extortion, and 
has continued more or less the same 
down to the present time. Again and 
again have the natives revolted against 
their brutal and arrogant conquerers, 
and joined with the Arabs or Turks to 
drive them out. 

Zanzibar has always been more or less 
associated with Mombasa, and the latter 
has been under the rule of the Sultans 
of Zanzibar many times during its varied 
history. In 1830 the first trading vessel 
from the United States of America vis-. 
ited Zanzibar, when Americans intro- 
duced their cotton cloth, which became 
known and continues to be known as 
“Mericani,” and which displaced the 
cowrie shells as currency, and became the 
standard medium of exchange among the 
natives of the interior of Africa, and con- 
tinues to be the same, more or less, to 
the present day. 

As, in the Augustan age, all roads led 
to Rome, so at the present time the 
thoughts of the reading public are cen- 
tered on British East Africa, a country 
almost unknown but a very short time 
ago. It is a vast country of about 400,- 
000 square miles, with an extensive coast 
line on the Indian Ocean, extending from 
the boundary of German East Africa, 
near the island of Zanzibar, to the bor- 
ders of the Italian Somaliland, which is 
usually called Benadir, and thence inland 
and northerly to the undefined and not 
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delimited border of Abyssinia; west- tween Abyssinia and the Sudan, includ- 
ward it extends to the shores of the Vic- ing the region of the great Lake Rudolf: 
toria Nyanza, and northward to the com- This country is penetrated by the famous 
paratively unknown country lying be- Uganda Railway, built with great celer- 


NAIROBI STREAM. 
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ity to cement the union of East Africa 
and Uganda with the other colonies 
under British protection. 

Mombasa, altho the starting point of 
the Uganda Railway, and the great com- 
mercial port of East Africa and Uganda, 
is a portion of the Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
which is also under British protection. 
The traveler leaves Mombasa by this 
railway, the bridges and locomotives of 
which are of American construction. For 
a short distance after crossing the long 
bridge at Kilindini, the traveler passes 
thru an intensely tropical section of 
country near the shore, where he sees 
bananas and other tropical plants in their 
wild natural state. As the train ascends, 
the vegetation changes, and large for- 
est trees are the distinguishing feature 
of the landscape. After a considerable 
distance of travel, the railway passes 
thru a waterless desert of great extent. 
It is not entirely devoid of vegetation, but 
supports only coarse grasses, shrubs, and 
the mimosa, which lives on almost any 
semi-desert land. The travel thru this 
section in the dry season is very dis- 
agreeable, owing to the clouds of red 
dust, which fills the cars and the lungs 
of the traveler. After passing for a long 
distance thru conditions of this kind, the 
Plains of Athi are reached. Vegetation 
changes again from the tropical regions, 
which produce cocoa, timber, India rub- 
ber, maize and rice, and where abundant 
crops of cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, 
spices, and other products may be grown. 
The Plains of Athi are almost wholly 
treeless, but the distinguishing feature is 
the vast extent of wild animal life. On 
the south of the railway is the great ex- 
clusive preserve of the Government, but 
on both sides the country is completely 
overrun with an astonishing variety of 
wild game. Here are immense herds of 
zebra and wild ostrich, who disport them- 
selves, as do the other animals, in the 
immediate vicinity of the passing trains, 
and are comparatively indifferent tc 
them. The chief feature of the fauna 
consists of a vast variety of gazelle and 
antelope. There are some fifty varieties 
of these animals, from the dainty and 
beautiful gazelle discovered by Thomson, 
the first explorer to carry an expedition 
from the Indian Ocean to Uganda, to the 
immense wildebeest, hartbeest, and an in- 
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finite variety of other animals of these 
species. The fiercer and shyer animals 
are seldom seen from the train, tho occa- 
sionally groups of giraffe, and now and 
then a lion, may be seen. Most of these 
fierce animals are hidden away in the 
jungle at some distance from the line of 
the railway. Among the most formid- 
able and dangerous animals for the 
hunter to encounter is the wild buffalo. 
It is said to be far more dangerous than 
the man-eating lion. There are, of 
course, the amphibious animals, the hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros, and the immense 
water pythons. 

The animals first spoken of have be- 
come so accustomed to the presence of 
mankind, and the passing of the trains, 
that for the most part they scarcely leave 
off feeding to watch the passing train. 
Occasionally some frisky young zebra or 
antelope will start off and run a little 
way and endeavor to create a panic 
among his companions, but they do not 
go to any great distance, and stop short, 
as our colts, calves and sheep do, to curi- 
ously examine the monster that is puffing 
thru their feeding grounds. Licenses 
are issued by the Government to hunt all 
of these animals, outside of the strictlv 
preserve grounds, but a large fee, $250, 
is required, and a careful report of every 
animal slain must be made to the proper 
authorities. Special facilities are offered 
to Mr. Roosevelt and his party, and 
doubtless the severe rules are somewhat 
relaxed in the case of such a distin- 
guished visitant. 

The Plains of Athi extend up to the 
local capital, Nairobi, and the writer saw 
wild animals quite within sight of the 
city. Nairobi is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive city for one so young. It is said that 
the site was sold to a settler for some 
fifty pounds, and that he abandoned it to 
the Government, being unable to pay the 
taxes. It is now a very famous center ; 
the railway administration and repair 
shops make a very considerable popula- 
tion. It is laid out with broad, fine 
streets, and it is almost impossible now 
to purchase sites in the city. They are 
held by speculators, who will let them on 
building leases, but discounting the sup- 
posed future of the town, are unwilling 
to sell. On the slight rise of hills around 
the town are very beautiful sites for sub- 

















urban residences. For the present, 
nearly all of the buildings, except- 
ing some of the most important 
business buildings in the heart of 
the town, are built of corrugated iron 
in the bungalow style. They are, how- 
ever, very attractive looking. Besides 
the Government buildings, Nairobi has a 
very good hotel. The great land owners, 
like Lord Delamere and Mr. William N. 
McMillan, an American explorer, have 
town houses in or near Nairobi. 

The traveler is constantly entertained 
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their lives. A European officer was 
sleeping in his tent, together with his 
wife, when a lion pounced upon him, de- 
voured him leisurely at a distance of a 
few feet from the tent—while the horror- 
stricken woman could hear the sickening 
crunching—and then came back for a 
long drink of water at the tub where the 
supply of water was kept. In spite of 
every precaution, including the construc- 
tion of stout mimosa thorn zeribas, and a 
constant watchfulness around huge camp 
fires, the loss of life was very great dur- 

















MASAI WARRIORS FULLY ARMED. 


by the companions whose acquaintance 
he makes, with the hunting and other ex- 
periences of the wild animals encoun- 
tered in the course of these journeys. The 
writer was told by a fellow passenger, an 
English captain, that during the con- 
struction of the railway the neighbor- 
hood of Voi was infested by a number of 
man-eating lions, so much so that the 
workmen threatened to strike en masse, 
as they were every now and then obliged 
to throw down pick and shovel and climb 
into a tree, and lived in constant fear of 





ing the construction of the railway line. 
An extraordinary instance of the reck- 
less daring of the African lion was re- 
lated by Signor Parenti. Several years 
ago, the latter, together with an English 
officer and German gentleman, arranged 
a long shooting expedition to make a 
clearance of some very formidable man- 
eating lions which had carried off a great 
many of the natives. The railway was 
then in course of construction, so they 
started from Mombasa, and stopped half 
way between Sultan Hamoud and Kiu, 
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where they were shunted in a carriage 
to a side track, and after fruitlessly ex- 
ploring the neighboring jungle, prepared 
to pass the night in the railway carriage. 
Signor Parenti slept on the floor, while 
the English officer and the German 


stretched themselves out on the seats. It 
was arranged that the three should watch 
in turn, but during the night they all went 
soundly asleep. Shortly after midnight 
Signor Parenti was awakened by an 
overwhelming sense of oppression on his 


WILDEBEEST 
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chest, and discovered, to his horror, a 
lion had placed his hind quarters on his 
prostrate form, and was dragging away 
the Englishman in his powerful jaws. 
Next morning, the unfortunate officer’s 
mangled remains were discovered far 
from the railway line. 

Near the station of Kiu, which the 
writer passed in the early morn, he was 
awakened by his traveling companion, 
Mr. W. D. M. Bell, who is perhaps one 
of the most famous of all elephant hunt- 


IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE. 
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OSTRICHES ON ATHI PLAIN, BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


ers in Central Africa; he is credited with 
having captured the ivory of over 500 
elephants. Being familiar with the line, 
he was on the lookout for a view of the 
magnificent mountain, Kilimanjare, and 
was eager that I should have the same 
pleasure. This splendid mountain is 
nearly 20,000 feet high, and is vastly 
more impressive than many other moun- 
tains of the same height, from the fact 
that it rises directly from a plain which 
is no great distance from the sea. It is 


crowned with perpetual snow and gla- 
ciers, and I had the good fortune to see 
it under very peculiar circumstances. 
Below the snow and ice line there was a 
dark space, then followed a narrow rift 
of clouds; and again after that another 
dark space, and another rift of clouds; 
still below that another dark space, and 
another line of clouds ; making the moun- 
tain a quadruple crowned mass. It cer- 
tainly was one of the most, if not quite 
the most, impressive mountain view that 
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the writer has ever seen. Tho only some 
fifty miles from the Uganda Road, this 
mountain is wholly within the German 
territory of East Africa. 

The climate of Nairobi and the whole 
plateau of Central East Africa is exceed- 
ingly comfortable and fine. It is an in- 
teresting fact that tho the fruits and 
vegetables of the temperate zones of 
Europe are successfully cultivated here, 
still the banana and other sub-tropical 
fruits also flourish. 

The native inhabitants of Kikuyu and 
the other sections of the Athi Plains may 
be summed up as follows: Wakikuyu and 
Wakomba, of the Bantes Tribe, and the 
Masai. These tribes occupy well-defined 
zones, where villages are built and where 
they cultivate their fields, leaving vast 
surrounding tracts to the European 
farmers. At first the natives were ex- 
tremely hostile to Europeans, but they 
now live on terms of friendship with the 
colonists, who are, however, forbidden 
to encroach upon the lands of the native 
tribes, in order to avoid danger of a 
clash. 

Nairobi is well supplied with all the 
requirements of a new civilization, and 
has a large and very interesting native 
bazaar, branches of the Bank of India, 
and plenty of stores for the supply of 
agricultural implements and all other 
necessaries of frontier life. 

The railway line from Nairobi starts 
at an altitude of 5,450 feet, with an 
abrupt rise over the Kikuyu hills of 6,700 
feet, and so on to the top of the famous 
Escarpment at a height of 7,390 feet. It 
is a marvelously picturesque country, 
well wooded, and for the most part capa- 
ble of a high state of cultivation. It is 
at present largely occupied with im- 
mense cattle ranches. From the top of 
the Escarpment, the line drops into what 
is known as the Great Rift. Here com- 
mence not only the most extraordinary 
features of the line, but also some of the 
most beautiful scenery of the East Afri- 
can Protectorate. It is a sheer drop of 
600 feet to Kijabe, which the train makes 
in a run of eighty miles. It continues to 
descend to Nakuro, a run of seventy 
miles, the place being about 6,000 feet 
above the sea. At Nakuro there is a 
semi-salt lake, a distinguishing feature of 
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this Great Rift, which, with the remains 
of shells and other indications, points di- 
rectly to the fact that the Rift is a rem- 
nant of an ocean, in which the waters 
have become partially freshened. This 
great meridional Rift has a gorge which 
extends, in well defined limits, from the 
lower part of Central Africa, and includes 
the great Lake Tanganyika, in which 
are found salt - water shells, and which 
has, ordinarily, no outlet to the sea thru 
any of the great rivers of Africa. It 
was on this lake, at a place called Ujiji, 
that Stanley found the celebrated mis- 
sionary explorer, Livingstone. Living- 
stone was strongly of the opinion that the 
Tanganyika was the true source of the 
Nile, that it emptied into a great stream 
running to the north, which afterward 
was proved by Stanley to be the great 
Kongo River. This Great Rift extends 
not only from the Tanganyika thru the 
country of the Mountains of the Moon 
and the Uganda to East Africa, but con- 
tinues across the rest of the African con- 
tinent and Arabia, and in it is included 
the extraordinary depression of the Dead 
Sea at Palestine. 

From Nakuro there is an abrupt rise 
of about 2,200 feet, which is made by 
the railway in its series of levels, ex- 
tending to every point of the compass. 
The sudden ascents and descents and the 
severity of the gradings make it one of 
the most interesting of all mountain rail- 
ways. It differs from most railways of 
this kind in the fact that there is only 
one, and that a short, tunnel, on the 
whole line. From the Mau summit, 
8,200 feet above the sea, there is an 
abrupt fall of 4,450 feet into the Province 
of Kisumu, in the great Central African 
plain. After traversing much beautiful 
territory, and much that is comparatively 
uninteresting, being timbered only with 
the mimosa, the train passes thru the 
fertile country of the Kavirondo tribes, 
a district thickly populated with peace- 
ful and industrious people, who live 
mostly by agriculture and cattle rearing. 
It is a curious fact that these tribes, liv- 
ing in villages, persist in the custom of 
wearing practically no clothes whatever. 
They wear a few metal ornaments, and 
on great occasions paint their faces in 
the most hideous manner and adorn 

















themselves with splendid ostrich feather 
head creations, some of them being at 
least three feet high. They live near the 
Uganda tribes, who have always been 
celebrated, since their first discovery by 
Speke, the discoverer of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and the familiarity which grew 
out of Stanley’s exploration of Uganda 
and dwelling for a considerable period 
there, as the best clothed tribes in all 
Africa; yet the Kavirondos, who live in 
their immediate vicinity, are practically 


The Little Black Rose 


BY SEUMAS MAC MANUS 


In a far land South does the Black Rose bloom, 
And rich is the South with the sweet perfume 
That the dallying white winds* wile and woo 
From this flower of fragrance, Rois’int Dubh. 


To nourish this rose drops the dew in the morn, 
The linnet its praise lilts all day on the thorn, 
And for it fond Nature spreads each gay hue— 
And the sun himself smiles for Rois’in Dubh! 


Oh, many and many a comely knight 

Whose glance was bold, and whose lance was bright, 
Rode into the South where the Black Rose grew, 
But none ever came back with Rois’in Dubh. 


For long and long have I dreamed of this Rose 
That bends its black head where the white wind blows, 


Till the heart in my bosom is burning to woo 
The flower of all flowers, an Rois’in Dubh. 


I'll journey forth, and I'll journey far, 

No man shall hinder, no clan shall bar: 
Thru forests of foes a high road I'll hew, 
Or win my way to Rois’in Dubh. 


I'll lay the black head where my bosom heaves, 
I’ll touch with my lips its quivering leaves: 
It’s South, and it’s sun, and wind, and dew. 
Then I'll be forever to Rois’in Dubh. 


*In our Gaelic traditions the winds are colored, the South wind being white, 
Gaelic for 
Mount CHarves, County Donecat, IRELAND, 


tPr. Roy-sheen dhoo: 
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entirely naked; and, curiously, are cele- 
brated for their moral characteristics and 
strict faithfulness to their marital rela- 
tions. 

The Uganda Railway terminates at 
Port Florence, and froni this point fine 
steamers carry the travelers to the chief 
ports of Uganda, Entebbe and other 
places, and also make trips around the 
entire circumference of the lake, stop- 
ping at all the ports of German East 
Africa, as well as Uganda. 


“Little Black Rose.” 
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Socialism in Theory and Practice 


Mr. HiLtouit’s volume* is the work of 
a man of affairs and not of academician. 
One misses, therefore, something of that 
intensive treatment of details and that 
closer and more harmonious adjustment 
of parts to each other which the detached 
scholar gives to a special study. Instead, 
one finds a wider outlook and a more 
sustained consideration of the practical 
relations of his subject to the workaday 
world. His reading has been exhaustive, 
and his experience with the movement 
long and intimate. He knows as few 
other men know the history of Socialism 
from the inside—the contests between 
schools and tendencies and their result- 
ant effects, and the inner development of 
the movement at home and abroad. 

The Socialist movement extends over 
the whole civilized world. It contains, 
no doubt, examples of. every type of 
character. It has been, and to some ex- 
tent is yet,the gathering placeof vagaries 
of every sort, and every advance toward 
the crystallization of Socialist theories 
and uniformity of Socialist practices 
has been won by strenuous conflict with- 
in the ranks. Mr. Hillquit’s breadth and 
sanity of view accords with the best So- 
cialist thought thruout the movement. 
He has small patience with the specula- 
tive fancifulness or the capricious vaga- 
ries of the less disciplined Socialist writ- 
ers and speakers. Socialism is to him a 
philosophy of social evolution; its causes 
are to be found and its development is to 
be traced, in relation to the economic 
foundations of society; it is a normal 
and continuous growth, retaining what is 
best in modern society, and discard- 
ing what is outworn, and though it is 
revolutionary in the sense that it aims at 
a complete change in economic relations, 
it is developmental in the sense that it 
grows gradually out of the conditions of 
the present. 

Mr. Hillquit”s chapter on “Socialism 
and the State” is an excellent illustration 


*SociaLism In THEORY AND Practice. By Morris 
Hillquit. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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of his method and his view. Engels and 
Bebel, followed by many of the German 
Socialists have contended that as the 
state was developed as an instrument of 
class rule, the abolition of class rule 


will inevitably abolish the state. Mr. 
Hillquit, however, finds in the state an 
instrument of social adjustment which 
cannot be abolished. “A social institu- 
tion,” he writes, “may be called into life 
by certain conditions and for certain 
purposes, but may gradually adapt itself 
to new and entirely different conditions 
and purposes. ’ The state, 
which came into being solely as an 
instrument of class repression, has 
gradually and within the last cen- 
turies, assumed other important social 
functions—functions in which it largely 
represents society as a whole, and not 
any particular class of it.” With the 
growth and extension of social service, 
the need of the state must necessarily be- 
come more imperative. 

The second part of the volume dis- 
cusses the relation of Socialism to re- 
form. The crude notion held by so may 
persons that strict party Socialists refus: 
to countenance reform measures, but in- 
stead wait serenely for the ushering in 
of Socialism by some mighty cata- 
clysm, receives no support in these chap- 
ters. It is shown, on the contrary, that 
the Socialist party has always contended 
for every reform measure presumed to 
be of the slightest advantage to the work- 
ing-class. 

There is, of course, a distinction 
to be made between measures held to be 
beneficial to the working class and meas- 
ures aimed against the aggregation of 
capital; and a further distinction is to be 
made as to the tactics of support. So- 
cialists take no part in assaults on the 
centralization of capital; they regard this 
process as inevitable and as tending to 
hasten the final victory of Socialism. In 
the matter of tactics, moreover, they are 
a separatist party pure and simple. They 
believe the integrity and growth of their 
party organization a matter of more con- 
sequence than the adoption of any amel- 
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iorative measure. As a consequence, 
they never sacrifice their party fealty for 
the success of such measures. 

No one who wishes to know the phil- 
osophy, the aims and the achievements 
of the Socialist movement, stated by a 


man who is a prominent figure in that: 


movement, can well afford to miss this 
excellent book. 
& 


Conquest of the Great North- 


west 


Tue fascination of exploration and of 
the wild life of the wilderness could 
hardly be more vividly portrayed than in 
Miss Agnes Laut’s Conquest of the 
Great Northwest.* Miss Laut has pre- 
pared herself for her work, on the one 
hand, by wide travel over the great 
region which was the amphitheater of 
the adventurers of England, and on the 
other by persevering and careful work 
among the dusty old documents which 
are preserved in the archives of Hudson 
Bay House, in London; on the records 
of the Northwest Company, the reports 
of the Canadian Government, and in the 
letters and journals of the explorers, as 
well as by a good knowledge of “every 
book that has ever been printed on the 
early history of the Northwest.” It is 
difficult to say which is the stronger in- 
fluence in the writing—the scholarly 
accuracy of the historian who has dili- 
gently ransacked every possible source 
of information, and who guards every 
important statement with footnotes quot- 
ing her authorities; or the spirit of ro- 
mance and adventure which Miss Laut 
has breathed in during her residence in 
Winnipeg, the old center of the Hudson 
3ay Company’s operations, and her voy- 
agings in Labrador and in other of the 
vast stretches of territory which even yet 
belong to the hunter rather than to the 
settler. 

The story of the founding of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company follows the account 
of the early explorations. While it 
would scarcely be correct to say that 
Miss Laut holds a brief for the Com- 
pany, she undoubtedly champions it 


*Tue Conquest oF THE Great Nortuwest. Being 
the Story of the Adventures of England, Krown as 
The Hudson’s Bay Company. New Pages in the His- 
tory of the Canadian Northwest and Western States. 
By Agnes C. Laut. Two volumes. New York: The 
Outing Publishing Company. Pp. xxi-409, ix-415. $5. 
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against some of the aspersions which 
have been thrown upon it. She shows 
that the Company kept the vast territory 
of the Northwest for England against 
France, largely out of its own resources 
and with its own fighting men; and that 
its relations with the Indians, if not en- 
tirely above reproach, were yet on a 
better level than has usually been sup- 
posed. 

Exploration was life and new blood to 
the Company. Exploration meant the 
discovery of new regions whence beaver, 
and silver fox, and all the other skins of 
lesser value might be drawn to enrich 
the coffers of the Gentlemen Adven- 
turers. Not so with colonization. “In 
event of settlement, colonization is at all 
times unfavorable to the fur trade,” runs 
a minute in the record of a Company 
meeting in 1811. But the colonists were 
bound to come, no matter how bitter and 
dogged the opposition of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. In Manitoba, in Cali- 
fornia, in Oregon, feudalism had slowly 
to retreat as democracy in the person of 
the colonist and his family advanced. 
Miss Laut gives the story in full of Lord 
Selkirk’s capture of the Company thru 
buying up shares during a period of de- 
pression in order that he might carry out 
his plan of forming a settlement in what 
is now Manitoba. When it comes to the 
settlement itself she stops short and 
leaves the further history to others. 
Similarly with the settlement of Oregon, 
and the great boundary dispute which 
was settled by the Treaty of 1846. Miss 
Laut is evidently of the opinion that 
England gave away what had been won 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and what 
therefore Great Britain had a right to 
keep. Still, she acknowledges that in the 
contest between feudalism and democ- 
racy it was best that democracy should 
win, that the home of the settler was 
worth more than the-trading post of the 
fur dealer, and that American settlement 
of Oregon had become an accomplished 
fact before Commander Gordon, Lieu- 
tenant William Peel and Lieutenant 
Parke came out to see whether, in their 
feeble and puerile opinions, Oregon was 
worth keeping by Great Britain. As 
soon, however, as the colonists arrive 
Miss Laut retreats. “The record of a 
colony is not a part of the history of the 
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English Adventurers,” is her concluding 
word in regard to Manitoba, Oregon and 
Vancouver, as soon as the fur trader is 
replaced by the home maker, and the 
story of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
the Far West ends with the noble kind- 
liness of John McLoughlin to the 
poverty-stricken American immigrants 
whose coming was to mark the end of 
his dream of western empire. 


st 


The Man and His Plays. 
New York: 


Henrik Ibsen. 
By Montrose J. Moses. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50. 


The Players’ Ibsen. The Doll’s House. 
Little Eyolf. Newly Translated from 
the Dano-Norwegian text. Edited by 
Henry E. Mencken. Boston: John W. 
Luce Company. 75 cents each. 

The volume of Ibsen literature had 
reached immense proportions before his 
death, but since it has been swelled by 
many contributions in the way of corre- 
spondence and personal reminiscence, 
some of which have thrown a new light 
on his character and methods of work. 
For that reason such an up-to-date and 
comprehensive book as Mr. Moses has 
given us is especially welcome. He has 
conscientiously gone thru a very large 
proportion of what has been written 
about Ibsen; including the numerous 
magazine and newspaper articles, which 
are ordinarily overlooked, and he has 
subjected each play in turn to a careful 
analysis. He does not confine his atten- 
tion to the social dramas, but gives more 
space than usual to the earlier historical 
plays and “Emperor and Galilean.” An- 
other unusual feature of the volume is 
the references to the stage production of 
the dramas in this country and abroad. 
There is, in fact, no other book of its 
size in English that contains so much in- 
formation about Ibsen as this. The 
new translation of Ibsen now appearing 
in The Players’ edition, differs very 
little from the familiar Archer version, 
and does not seem to be any improve- 
ment, so far as the English is concerned. 
Nor do we find the introductions, by Mr. 
Mencken, the biographer of Nietzsche, 
superior to Mr. Archer’s, but it is a 
handy little edition and the notes are in- 
teresting. Here for example, is the 
alternative “happy ending” which Ibsen 
consented to write for the “Doll’s 
House” when it was produced in Ham- 
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burg, as a substitute for the slamming 
door. Beginning after Nora’s “Good- 
bye,” it reads: 

Torvald. Well, then—go! (Grabs her by the 
arm.) But first you must take a last look at 
your children. 

Nora. Let me go! I don’t want to see them! 
I can’t! 

Torvald. (Draws her toward the door at the 
left.) You must see them! (Opens the door 
and says softly) Look; there they sleep, so 
quiet and care-free! Tomorrow morning, 
when they awake and call for their mother, 
they'll be—motherless! 

Nora (Quickly.) Motherless! 

Torvald. As you were. 

Nora. Motherless! (An inward struggle. 
She lets her traveling bag fall and says) Oh, I 
am doing myself a wrong, but I can’t leave 
them! (Sinks down before the door.) 

Torvald. (Ecstatically, but softly.) Nora! 


& 


The Government of American Cities: A 
Program of Democracy. By Horace E. 
Deming. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Deming’s dicta as to our city gov- 
ernment, so that there shall be greater 
response to the demands of the people 
and the needs of the city, are summed 
up by him as follows: 

“A city should be a local government clothed 
with ample power to satisfy all the local needs 
of the community within its corporate limits. 
It cannot be such a government unless it can 
decide all questions of purely local policy for 
itself and organize its own methods for en- 
forcing the policy. The framework of the gov- 
ernment of a city should be the one which its 
citizens find best suited to the peculiarities of 
their own local conditions and circumstances. 
but it should be simple, centering authority 
and responsibility in a few elected officials, and 
the election of these officials should be sep- 
arated by a considerable interval, preferably a 
year, from all other elections to public office.” 
Mr. Deming dwells upon the struggles 
of our American -cities to free them- 
selves from the domination of the State 
legislatures, and writes hopefully of the 
growing strength of the cities in wrest- 
ing power from the legislatures. He re- 
fers to the fact that Chicago’s form of 
government could not be interfered with 
by the State Legislature as a determin- 
ing factor in the change of personnel of 
the City Council. The city had either to 
submit to bad government or to raise the 
character of its local legislators. It 
chose to do the latter. Public opinion, 
“that obtained local government from 
the State Legislature of Iowa by general 
law, and reduced to a mere formality the 
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constitutional provisions requiring the 
submission of a home-made charter to 
the Legislature of California for ratifi- 
cation,” will, according to Mr. Deming’s 
view, bring about the changes which he 
advocates. He submits them in the 
form of a municipal program, which has 
been adopted by the National Municipal 
League. ~ 


The New International Yearbook, 1908. 
Edited by Frank Moore Colby and Al- 
len Leon Churchill. New York: Dodd- 
Mead & Co. $5. 

A few years ago we called attention 
editorially to the fact that there was no 
satisfactory annual compendium of stat- 
istics, history and literary and scientific 
progress published in the United States. 
The only things of the kind we had were 
the newspaper almanacs, which were very 
handy but altogether inadequate. Now, 
however, the /nternational Yearbook is 
reviving and the second volume in the 
new series is published. It is similar in 
size and style with the new “Internation- 
al Encyclopedia” and is adapted for 
bringing this or any other encyclopedia 
up to date, but it is also a useful volume 
for any library because it covers the gap 
between the current magazines and the 
reference books; the period on which one 
most often needs accurate information 
and knowledge and on which it is hardest 
to get. The volume contains biographies 
of men who have become prominent of 
late ; statistics of various countries, cities 
and institutions, and reviews of literature 
in English and other languages; an ac- 
count of political and sociological events 
and a report of recent progress in the 
various sciences. The volume contains 
nearly 800 pages, about fifty full page 
illustrations and eight maps. 

& 

The Commercial Products of India. Being 
an Abridgment of “The Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India.” By Sir 
George Watt, C. I. E., M. B., C. M., LL.D., 
F. L. S. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. viii, 1,189. $5.00. 

As a book of reference, Sir George 
Watt’s Commercial Products of India 
ought to be within handy reach of every 
student of economic and political condi- 
tions in Great Britain’s Eastern empire. 
In fact, it is not unreasonable to assert 
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that a study of this encyclopedia of the 
natural products of the country would 
give a‘better understanding of social 
conditions, of the wealth and poverty of 
India, and of the political unrest of the 
natives, than could be gained by an ex- 
haustive study of the history and gov- 
ernment of the country unaccompanied 
by a knowledge of the products that 
must form the basis of its civilization. 
Sir George Watt does not concern 
himself with the human and _ political 
aspects of his subject. He does not 
go into the methods pursued in In- 
dian agriculture, nor yet into any ques- 
tions of land tenure, or of large and 
small proprietors. He confines himself 
to a description of every product of the 
soil in India—animal or vegetable— 
which is an object of commerce, These 
are arranged in alphabetical order, usu- 
ally under their scientific names, the 
popular names being, however, well in- 
dexed at the end of the volume. Under 
each heading Sir George Watt gives a 
description of the plant or animal, its 
varieties, an account of its habitat, its 
uses, substitutes which may be used as 
alternatives, and a history of its growth 
both in India and in other parts of the 
world. 


& 

The Fate of Iciodorum. By David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
University. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 90 cents. 


This clever satire on the policy of pro- 
tection makes a timely reappearance now 
that Congress is engaged in a bungling 
pretense of tariff reduction. Those who 
have no patience for long statistical 
arguments will enjoy reading how the 
French town tried to increase its pros- 
perity at the expense of its neighbors by 
putting an octroi on boots, and how that 
led inevitably to extending the protection 
to other local industries, until everything 
had to pay at the gate, and how the fac- 
tories flourished and the people flocked 
in, and prices rose, and everything pros- 
pered except that more of the people had 
to go barefoot every year, and mysteri- 
ous stoppages of business occurred with 
alarming frequency. But it all turned 
out to be a nightmare. No such state of 
affairs exists ; at least not in Iciodorum. 
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Literary Notes 


.In Dutton’s announcement of new books 
published last week the title of the third vol- 
ume of Fletcher’s IJntroductory History of 
England should have been included. It covers 
the period from the Restoration to the begin- 
ning of the Great War, 1660-1792. 


-One of the most significant and influen- 
tial, ‘religious books of recent years is the 
Abbé Loisy’s The Gospel and the Church. A 
new edition is issued, with an-introduction by 
Nev. Newman Smyth, D. D., whose Passing 
Protestantism and Coming Catholicism re- 
vealed his firm grasp of the entire Modernist 
movement. The néw édition is also from the 
press of Scribner’s (1.00 net). 


....-A newer edition of Rev. Alexander 
Maclaren’s practical and devotional Exposi- 
tions of Holy Scripture, to be completed in 
thirty volumes (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son), deals with the Psalms, Luke, Romans 
and Egekiel to Malachi. These expositions 
follow a method of pulpit treatment of Bibli- 
cal passages that is fast passing, at least in 
America. One can scarcely believe that a con- 
gregation in these times would long be patient 
under such homilies. 


..Miss Margaret A. Currie has done ex- 
ceeding well in selecting and translating 500 
of The Letters of Martin Luther (The Mac- 
millan Co.). A hundred years ago Coleridge 
wrote: “I can scarcely conceive a more delight- 
ful volume than might be made from Luther’s 
letters, especially those from the Wartburg, if 
translated in the simple, idiomatic, hearty 
mother tongue of the original.” This transla- 
tion bears out that judgment. Few men who 
have served the world are better worth know- 
ing intimately than the great German reformer, 
and these letters reveal him as he was. The 
volume is worthy a place beside the great biog- 
raphies of the world’s master spirits. 


.Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, has par- 
tially fulfilled his promise of selecting a set of 
“best books” sufficient to fill a five- fet shelf. 
He said: “It is my belief that the faithful and 
considerate reading of these books, with such 
rereadings and memorizings as individual taste 
may prescribe, will give any man the essentials 
of a liberal education, even if he can devote to 
them but fifteen minutes a day.” The selec- 
tions as far as have been made follow. It is 
necessary to explain that several titles are sup- 
posed to be bound into one volume : “Auto- 
biography of Benjamin Franklin”; “Journal 
of John Woolman”; “Fruits of Solitude, ” by 
William Penn; Bacon’s “Essays” and “New 
Atlantis”; Milton’s “Areopagitica” and “Trac- 
tate on Education”; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Religio Medici”; Plato’s “Apology,” “Phzdo” 
and “Crito”; “Golden Sayings” of Epictetus; 
“Meditations of Marcus Aurelius”; Emerson’s 
“Essays”; Emerson’s “English Traits’; com- 
plete poems of Milton; Jonson’s “Volpone” ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “The Maid’s Trag- 


edy”; Webster’s “Duchess of Malfy”; Middle- 
ton’s “The Changeling”: Dryden’s “All for 
Love”; Shelley’s “Cenci” ; Browning’s “Blot 
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on the ’Scutcheon”; Tennyson’s “Becket” ; 
Goethe’s “Faust”; Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus” ; 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations”; “Letters 
ot Cicero and Pliny”; Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”; Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter”; Wal- 
ton’s “Complete Angler” and “Lives of Donne 
and Herbert”; “Autobiography of St. Augus- 
tine” ; Plutarch’s “Lives” ; Dryden’s “ZEneid” ; 
“Canterbury Tales”; “Imitation of Christ,” by 
Thomas a Kempis ; Dante’s * ‘Divine Comedy” - 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species”; “Arabian 
Nights.” “ 


Pebbles 


FortuNATELY the Navy Department order 
removing figureheads applies to ships, not to 
officers.—New York Evening Post. 


“Ir is the will of Allah!” exclaims the ex- 
Sultan. We believe it—but it took a long time 
to get it probated—Cleveland Leader. 


BEATRICE, THE BASHFUL BISCUIT BUILDER. 


Beatrice had been raised in the Yeast, where 
her humble parents had striven to have her 
bread as well as they could. But it did not pan 
out, and she, poor girl, had taken the little 
dough she possessed and come to Baker’s Bis- 
cuit Factory to learn the wheys of the trade. 
Here she met Oswald, knee-deep in the flour 
of his manhood. 

“Be my wife,” 
badly.” 

“Nay, nay,” she answered, “I shall marry 
the manager and rise into the upper crust.” 

And with this crumb of comfort, Oswald 
must kneads be content.—Columbia Jester. 


he cried, “for I knead you 


O WHERE is my wandering ma tonight? 
O where can my mother be? 

She hied her forth to the Suffrage fight 
And hasn’t come home to tea. 

The range is cold on the kitchen trail, 
The cupboard is bleak and bare, 

For mother has gone to the county jail 
For pulling the Speaker’s hair! 


O where is my wandering ma tonight? 
My mother, oh where is she? 
She dwells in the “box,” 
While father’s socks 
Are holey as they can be! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


. THE PEDESTRIAN IN IQIO. 

Chug-Chug. 

Br-r--! br-r-r! 

Honk-honk! 

Gilligillug-gilligillug ! 

The pedestrian paused at the intersection of 
two busy cross streets. 

He looked about. An automobile was rushing 
at him from one direction, a motor-cycle from 
another; an auto-truck was coming from be- 
hind, and a taxicab was speedily approaching. 

Zip- “sah Zing-glug ! 

He looked up and saw directly above him a 
runaway airship in rapid descent. 

There was but one chance. He was standing 
upon a manhole cover. Quickly seizing it he 
lifted the lid and jumped into the hole just 
in time to be run over by a subway train.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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A Tax on Net Earnings 


Tue Treasury deficit for the fiscal 
year now nearly ended is about $100,- 
000,000. It is admitted that the tariff 
bill soon to be passed will not yield 
enough revenue to supply the Govern- 
ment’s wants. In the House an inher- 
itance tax was added. This tax the Sen- 
ate will not accept, mainly for the reason 
that inheritance taxes are now imposed 
by more than thirty States which Sena- 
tors represent. It was believed a few 
days ago that a majority of the Senate 
had been secured for the passage of an 
income tax bill. Mr. Taft’s message op- 
posing the enactment of such a bill at 
this time, and recommending a tax upon 
the net incomes of corporations and joint 
stock companies, is said to have reduced 
that majority to a minority. It is now 
expected that the proposed tax on net 
earnings will be levied, and that Con- 
gress will adopt a resolution for an in- 
come tax amendment to the Constitution. 

Revenue to meet the large and contin- 
uing deficit is needed now, and will be 
needed, in all-probability, for two years 
to come. It cannot be obtained prompt- 
ly by an income tax law, for if such a 
law should be enacted it would surely be 
taken to the courts, where a final deci- 


sion would not be reached in less than 
two years. And by that decision the law 
might be annulled. ‘Lhe resolution for 
an amendment, however, ought to be 
adopted, for, as Mr. Taft says, the na- 
tiona! Government ought to have power 
to levy and collect an income tax. We 
regret that it does not clearly have that 
power now. 

But would the proposed tax on net 
earnings yield the desired revenue 
promptly? It seems to us that such a 
law would also surely become the sub- 
ject of litigation, and that for this reason 
there might be delay. Such a tax can- 
not stand unless it is shown to be an 
excise tax. In the case of the Spreckels 
Company, mentioned in the President's 
message, Justice Harlan remarked, in 
the Supreme Court’s opinion, that ‘‘the 
distinctions between taxes that are direct 
and those which are to be regarded sim- 
ply as excises are often very difficult 
to be expressed in words.” The question 
now is not, however, whether such a tax 
would eventually be sustained, but 
whether there might not be as much de- 
lay as would take place if an income tax 
should now be passed. 

Undoubtedly, the passage, and after- 
ward the enforcement, of such a law will 
be opposed by corporate power. Objec- 
tion is made because of the inquisitorial 
methods which must accompany the en- 
forcement of it, because of the inevitable 
publicity given to the profits and affairs 
of companies. We may expect opposi- 
tion from corporations enjoying exces- 
sive protection from tariff duties, be- 
cause disclosure of their profits would 
stimulate a popular demand for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff rates. It is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Aldrich would like to 
see such a tax imposed and collected. 
State influence, also, will be exerted in 
opposition, as in the case of the proposed 
inheritance tax, for the corporations are 
subjected to State taxation, and it will be 
asserted that the tax province of the 
States has been invaded. And it will be 
said that if the privilege of doing busi- 
ness under the corporate form is to be 
taxed, this privilege is granted by the 
States. 4 

If a large sum of additional revenue is 
needed now and will be needed for one 
or two vears to come, and if power to 
levy an income tax is to be obtained by 
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amendment within two years, these are 
some of the reasons why special taxes of 
another character, taxes surely available 
for temporary use, should be considered. 
For example, the stamp taxes, which 
yielded $43,000,000 in 1899, and $41,- 
000,000 in 1900. These taxes would be 
easily enforced and collected, while the 
proposed tax on net earnings would re- 
quire a costly force of agents to examine 
accounts and other records. It is not 
proposed that any corporation or joint 
stock company shall be exempt. 

It is to be said in behalf of the tax on 
net income, however, that it would, if 
sustained by the courts, enable the na- 
tional Government incidentally to exer- 
cise that power over corporations which 
President Taft—and his predecessor— 
regards as essential to the Federal super- 
vision of such organizations. This is a 
consideration of much importance. It 
may be that supervisory control can be 
acquired in no other way. The tax, how- 
ever, is not an ideally just one. We can- 
not see that it could touch the fund set 
apart for interest on bonds, and for this 
reason, as certain Senators point out, it 
would not fall upon great individual for- 
tunes invested mainly in bonds. More- 
over, it would tend to increase issues of 
bonds and reduce issues of stock. 

It may be noted that in the search for 
additional revenue, neither the President 
nor the Senate’s Finance Committee has 
considered the revenue possibilities of 
tariff revision. Both appear to hold that 
the limit there has been reached. A re- 
duction of many duties which are actual- 
ly or virtually prohibitory would increase 
the revenue, altho it would decrease the 
profits taken from the people by manu- 
facturers who have combined to suppress 
domestic competition under the shelter of 
these prohibitory rates. The revenue 
would be enlarged by a readjustment of 
the tariff in accordance with the require- 
ments of the national Republican plat- 
form. 

Js 


Charter of Brown University 


Tue charter of Brown University was 
given in 1764, in old Colonial days. The 
university has been rather proud to keep 
and live and grow under this ancient 
charter ; but now it has become quite too 
antiquated. Even the finest old Colonial 
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houses and furniture have to be recon- 
structed. 

It was a very liberal charter.for those 
days, as might be expected since it was 
the charter for a Baptist college in Rhode 
Island, and the Baptists, having to fight 
for their own liberty, were under bonds 
to defend L:eadth and charity. Accord- 
ingly they provided, while assuring that 
it should remain a Baptist college, that 
the other existing denominations should 
have’ rights in it. The provision of the 
charter that assured this generosity reads 
as follows: 

“That the number of the Trustees shall and 
may be thirty-six; of which twenty-two shall 
forever be elected of the denomination called 
Baptists, or Antipzedobaptists; five shall for- 
ever be elected of the denomination called 
Friends, or Quakers; four shall forever be 
elected of the denomination called Congrega- 
tionalists; and five shall forever be elected ot 
the denomination called Episcopalians; and 
that the succession of this branch [Trustees] 
shall be forever chosen and filled up from the 
respective denominations in this proportion, 
and according to these numbers, which are 
hereby fixt, and shall remain to perpetuity im- 
mutably the same. And that the num- 
ber of the Fellows (inclusive of the president, 
who shall always be a Fellow) shall and may 
be twelve; of which eight shall be forever 
elected from the denomination called Baptists, 
or Antipzdobaptists; and the rest indifferently 
of any or all denominations.” 

That, we say, was a very liberal and 
generous provision for those days, but it 
is quite out of keeping for these days. It 
included all the denominations that they 
had, but there are others now. The Meth- 
odists have come up since then, and not 
the most worthy Methodist can be elected 
trustee unless by the device of calling 
Methodists Episcopalians. Equally, the 
best Unitarian cannot be elected except 
by pretending that he is a Congregation- 
alist. Further, the day has passed for 
tying a great college or university to any 
single denomination. The denomination 
does not need or want that protection. It 
makes the college narrow, limits its. 
friends, gives occasion for constant mis- 
understanding. Brown University docs 
not want to be managed in the interests 
of Baptists, but of all the people of the 
State and the country. 

There has been some effort for years to 
amend the charter so as to remove all de- 
nominational limitations, and the estab- 
lishment of the Carnegie Foundation has 




















brought this movement to a head. Who 
would have thought that this Foundation, 
whose purpose was simply to provide 
pensions for retired college teachers, 
would have wonderfully elevated the 
standards of colleges over the whole 
country? But that result was involved; 
for the question had to be settled, What 
is a college? And those which fall be- 
low the standard in endowment or in- 
struction had to be rejected until they 
raised their standard. From the grants 
denominational colleges were excluded ; 
and so charters were carefully examined 
to see if they put the colleges under de- 
nominational control. It was plain that 
Brown University is distinctly denomina- 
tional by its charter, so that its profes- 
sors are excluded from the pensions. 

The trustees frankly admit that they 
want their professors to have the same 
advantages as those of Harvard or Yale, 
and they have issued a report to this 
effect, explaining the need of a change 
of charter, and presenting the case to the 
friends of the university. They do not 
instantly go to the Legislature, but they 
wisely ask first the support of their con- 
stituency. We cannot doubt that it will 
be given. Brown wants to be broad; 
and yet, without charter restrictions, its 
history and its support will naturally ally 
it to the Baptists. The majority of the 
trustees will naturally remain Baptists, 
but the institution will not be Baptist. 
Is Columbia University Episcopalian, or 
Yale Congregational, or Princeton Pres- 
byterian? They are national institutions, 
and Brown should have equal liberty and 
yet remain no less Christian. We do not 
make so much of our denominations as 
we did. 

& 

Mid June 

June is the month of roses. It opened 
with the last of the lilacs lingering in the 
hedgerows. We go out for big bunches 
of mock orange, and are glad that the 
world is so full of fragrance. White 
clover paves the barren spaces, and bees 
are gathering from it some of their rich- 
est treasures. Did you ever notice how 
quiet the bees work in clover? It is a 
nice piece of business. Common honey 
does not need so much study; and in the 
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basswoods the bees work like so many 
roysterers. 

The first rose to open is greeted like 
a friend that returns from a long absence. 
The next day there are four or five; and 
then there are aprons full. The beauty 
of the rose, that of a single rose, is not 
the glory of it, but the profusion. The 
whole Rosaceze family has this hearti- 
ness. It tumbles its beautiful petals 
down from the apple trees, and shakes 
showers of them out of the cherries and 
plums. When a rose bush is really in 
bloom you hardly know which may be 
picked. A big bunch of apple blossoms 
snapped from the bough seems like rob- 
bery. 

Catbirds have hatched their first nest- 
fuls, but the young robins are already 
flying. The atmosphere is full of love 
and love songs. They have all had their 
domestic spats, and some curtain lectures 
have been delivered in the bushes; but, 
bless you, there is nothing that so com- 
pletely fills the world with music as a 
baby—and there are four of them in that 
thorn bush, and everywhere else, all 
about us, they are hatched or hatching; 
a hundred nests full of hope and song. 
It is an anxious time and a busy one, for 
the mouths to fill are multiplied by three 
or four. Saw you ever a finer cradle than 
that of the oriole that swings on the low 
bough of that Greening tree? 

There are only two fruits that are red 
and ripe in June, the strawberry and the 
cherry; but they are enough for one 
month. Both are beautiful and both are 
good. What a procession it is, down 
thru the gardens of raspberries and dew- 
berries and blackberries, and thru the 
fields of huckleberries, and thru the 
plum yard, and the orchard of pears and 
apples, until we shut our cellars filled full 
in November. Our fathers were satis- 
fied with half of these things. It is a 
curious fact that abundance only makes 
us long for more, and so the world is 
kept on the road of betterment and Bur- 
banks. 

The farmer has been cutting his early 
hay, and he has it all in his barn by the 
middle of the month. The cows are in 
the flush of their full milk. You see them 
lying about the valley pastures, wherever 
you look. They are lazy just now, and 
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look it in every outline and movement. 
They have nothing to do but to eat the 
lush pasture; and all they want is spread 
out before them. A good deal of it is 
under foot, and being ground into soil. 
Digestion is happily an unconscious job, 
and milk-making is something that the 
cow learned away back before cows were 
cows. Flies have not yet hatched to any 
extent, but by and by the cow will not lie 
down so much at ease and peace. The 
farmer rests his horses in the meadow, 
and takes a quiet look over the valley. 
He, too, has his heredity, for our gen- 
eration does not swing the scythe, indeed 
it does not know how to do it. The fine 
art of farming is to do the most with the 
least outlay of labor. But drive on, my 
farmer friend, there is no romance in 
your machine, and no music in the clatter 
of the knives. Only the curing grass is 
just as sweet as ever, and nothing on 
earth is so deliciously wholesome as mak- 
ing hay. 

The brooks are still full, but they are 
no longer noisy ; and along the banks the 
daisies are blossoming, and the wild roses 
are looking at themselves in the quiet 
pools. Everybody in the country should 
have a brook, and everybody should keep 
one wild corner, where he lets Nature 
have her own way about everything. Na- 
ture likes a lot of things that other folks 
root up. She likes elderberries, and 
sumacs ; and down in the cool spots she 
is sure to have ferns and forget-me-nots. 
Where she has room for it she will make 
an arbor of wild grapes and wild sloes; 
whom for? why for anybody or anything 
that happens to come along. Nature 
cares for cows and squirrels as much as 
she does for men. The water is in no 
such hurry as it was when May came in, 
and it gurgles around the big roots of the 
water maples, and moves lazily, if at all, 
where the ferns grow. 

It is vacation time, and the cities are 
full of boys and girls that ought to know 
summer under the apple trees, and to get 
acquainted with the lindens; ought, in- 
deed, to understand Nature when she is 
at work in the woods and the fields. 
What shall we do about it? The young 
folk are surely growing toward indus- 
trialism. If we could only open the door 
into the country as the schoolhouses are 
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closed, it would be the making of our 
young folk. The chief trouble that our 
farmers have had with the lower class of 
laborers is that they cannot be trusted. 
There is necessarily a larger degree of 
familiarity between the farmer and his 
help than is found in city employment. 
The class that needs to get out is the 
well-to-do, and these the farmer will 
gladly accept. Our school boys and girls 
can afford to go at low wages, or no 
wages at all. 

From July 1 to September 1 there is 
not less than half a million of these city 
youngsters that should have country 
homes—places where they can learn to 
work, learn to think, and learn to use 
their senses. They will come home fas- 
cinated with the art and science of land 
culture, and their faces will thenceforth 
be toward the army of producers rather 
than consumers. Find a good country 
home where your boy can go to work as 
if it were a school ; where he can find out 
things and ways of doing things. Above 
all send your girl. The future mother- 
hood of America depends on more of this 
sort of schooling. We are glad to know 
that this bringing together of the city and 
the country is becoming more possible 
and is being put in practice. 

June glorifies work; it has every tool 
busy; every leaf growing; every rootlet 
feeding its root and every root feeding its 
tree. If anything anywhere idles for a 
moment, it is caught up at once, and 
worked over into something else. “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
This is the law of the universe. “Who 
knows the world? It is he, the worker. 
He is in sympathy with the Creator.” 
Yes, June believes in work; it honors the 
worker—there is nothing noble but 
achievement. 

& 


Municipal Profit and Loss 


THE movement for better municipal 
accounting, and a fuller publicity in all 
municipal affairs, which is a part of the 
larger movement of municipal reform in 
American cities generally, has begun 
none too soon. An analysis of the 
finances of a hundred and forty-eight 
cities of the United States having over 
30,000 inhabitants each, recently made 
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for the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, by J. W. Howard, C. E., 
chairman of the Committee on Municipal 
Data and.-Statistics, is a thought-provok- 
ing document. The facts are drawn 
from United States census bulletins pub- 
lished within the last five years, and the 
conclusions are kept close to the arith- 
metic. : 

From 1902 until 1907, inclusive, the 
total revenues of the one hundred and 
forty-eight cities, not including borrow- 
ings, rose from $328,509,429 to $420,- 
637,500. The tax per capita rose from 
16.10 in 1902 to 17.98 in 1907. The gen- 
eral property tax rose from 13.08 in 
1902 to 14.07 in 1907. All the other 
taxes, including special property taxes, 
poll tax, alcohol tax, alcohol selling li- 
cense tax, permits, and so on, increased 
slightly. The total per capita tax in- 
crease of $1.88 in five years was equiva- 
lent to a per capita increase of 17 cents 
per year. 

The total expenditures increased from 
$272,616,313 in 1902 to $343,711,052 in 
1907. The per capita increase was from 
$13.36 in 1902 to $14.90 in 1907, a rate 
of increase of 30 cents per inhabitant per 
year for five years. The expenditures 
covered in this outlay do not in- 
clude outlays for permanent improve- 
ments and reduction of debt. Ex- 
penses of general administration, in- 
cluding expenses of mayors and alder- 
men, have been decreasing, while the 
police, correction and charities depart- 
ments are costing more year by year. 
Sanitation and schools are costing more 
—a wise increase. Streets and paving are 
costing at the present time less than they 
should, the work generally being unsub- 
stantial and inadequate; a mere handing 
on of an increasing burden to the future. 
Abundant experience has shown that it is 
good economy to do paving and other 
street work thoroly. 

The chief item of increasing expense 
is, as we were prepared to expect, that 
for the fire departments. American 
wastefulness is nowhere more conspicu- 
ously manifested than in our enormous 
annual loss by fire. The fire department 
figures of municipal expenditure confirm 
the conclusions long since drawn from 
fire insurance statistics. American cities 


are badly and wastefully constructed. It 
has been demonstrated that an enormous 
saving could be effected by putting into 
fireproof construction a large part of the 
money now paid for insurance premiums 
and fre department service. Yet, in the 
face of the irrefutable facts, we find 
builders and owners persistently fighting 
every legislative and administrative at- 
tempt to secure substantial construction. 
It would be hard to find a more remark- 
able proof that the American business 
man is by no means always the hard- 
headed specimen that he likes to pose 
as being. A good many examples of 
him are extraordinary freaks of stupid- 
ity. 

The noticeable omission in the data is 
that of revenues from public service cor- 
porations and public services maintained 
by municipalities. The statistics in these 
sources are not yet obtainable, for the 
reason, as it is almost superfluous to 
remark, that public service corporations 
are not eager to have the niggardliness 
of their contribution to the public rev- 
enue—in exchange for the privileges 
that have been granted to them—made a 
public exhibit. This omission should be 
remedied. When the facts are made 
known, the determination of the public 
to make the great beneficiaries do a little 
more “for their country” than they have 
been in the habit of doing thus far will 
not be weakened; and the way to solve 
one of the great problems of the time 
will be seen to be a little clearer than it 
has looked until now. 

The problem is, How, in the face of a 
steadily increasing pressure upon munic- 
ipalities to provide such necessary bene- 
fits as more and better schools, play- 
grounds and parks, and improved sani- 
tation, and the steadily increasing rate of 
taxation on personal property, can we 
check the alarming increase of municipal 
indebtedness, which already exceeds the 
national debt? The immeédiate step 
toward finding an answer to this ques- 
tion is to ascertain first the revenues of 
the public service corporations, and sec- 
ondly their contribution to the public 
revenue. The deeds which these two 
statistical items would bring into the 
daylight have enjoyed the cover of dark- 
ness long enough. 





Heretics Abroad 


Tue heretics have won the day in 
Chicago and New York. The Chicago 
Baptist Ministers’ Meeting refused to 
adopt the resolution asking Prof. George 
B. Foster to withdraw from the Baptist 
ministry because of views exprest in his 
book, ““The Function of Religion”; and 
the Presbytery of New York admitted to 
ordination the three students of Union 
Seminary charged with denying the 
ancient faith. It has been a bad week 
for the old guard, and these occurrences 
give evidence of a mighty change of 
view on questions of theology within the 
past twenty years, or even ten. It is 
worth while to consider what it means. 

The principle defended is that of lib- 
erty, and the question is that of the ex- 
tent of it. As we showed last week the 
Presbyterian General Assembly has de- 
clared that there is no formulated “sys- 
tem of doctrine,” written in words, on 
which its Church must stand. This is 
equivalent to admitting that each genera- 
tion and each year must create its own 
standard of faith. The heretics of one 
year may be the orthodox of the next. 
The Chicago Baptists are satisfied to 
make only general statements of their 
position, and they refuse the definite 
formulations asked for. They say: 

“Resolved, That we as members of the Bap- 
tist Conference, believing in the historic Bap- 
tist position of liberty of thought and utter- 
ance, reaffirm our past position of belief in the 
deity of Jesus Christ and salvation by faith 
in Him, and that we will continue to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as God gives us to un- 
derstand it. And that we repudiate any atti- 
tude to the contrary, whether preached by Pro- 
fessor Foster or any other.” 

And this is all they say. Professor 
Foster is not put out. 

Nevertheless it is only fair to recog- 
nize the mighty breadth of tolerance 
which these Baptist and Presbyterian 
bodies thus allow. It is hardly less than 
revolutionary. 

It began with the scientific and his- 
torical study of the Bible. When we 
found that the world was more than six 
thousand years old, that there was no 
universal flood four thousand years ago, 
that Adam was not made directly from 
dust and Eve from his rib and that the 
Tower of Babel was not the occasion of 
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the diversification of languages, we had 
gone too far to stop. The process of crit- 
icism had to go on from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, with no fear of the curse at the 
end of the last chapter. It could not stop 
with Moses and Isaiah; it had to include 
Matthew and John and Paul. Every one 


of them had to be sifted; they had al- - 


ready ceased to be taken as unquestioned, 
final authorities, for plenary inspiration 
had followed verbal inspiration just as 
soon as the first chapter of Genesis had 
ceased to be taken as true history. The 
miracles of Jesus had to be tested as well 
as those of Elijah. The date and pur- 
pose of the Gospel of John had to be in- 
vestigated historically as well as that of 
the Prophecy of Isaiah; and the conclu- 
sion of historical criticism had to be ac- 
cepted with no regard to the old theolo- 
gies. We have just reached this condi- 
tion, and there is repeated evidence that 
it makes an epoch, a revolution, in theo- 
logic thought. This is what we learn 
from Chicago and New York, from two 
such militant denominations as the Bap- 
tist and the Presbyterian. 

Consider what it means. In England 
Professor Forsyth is repeating with em- 
phatic insistence that Christianity centers 
not in the teachings but in the person 
of Christ, the Christ of the Trinity, mir- 
aculously conceived, risen from the dead, 
ascended up into Heaven and there seat- 
ed as one of the three Persons in the 
Trinity of God. But the current critical 
theology, which we read in the current 
Bible dictionaries and which is taught in 
venerable theological seminaries, p aera 
or denies all this. To this present teach- 
ing, which has invaded all our denomin- 
ations, Jesus is the world’s prime teach- 
er, but it can assert nothing more. There 
is, it declares, no reasonable proof of his 
birth from a Virgin, no certainty of a 
physical resurrection; the Gospels must 
be analyzed, for they contain mythical 
elements, non-historical miracles, unveri- 
fied accretions. The Synoptic Gospels 
give us more correctly the oral teachings 
of Jesus, but the Gospel of John and the 
Epistles of Paul make the person of 
Jesus central and representa stratum 
added to the genuine simpler teachings 
of the Master, and must be analyzed and 
questioned or rejected. 
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But this doubt, even this questioning or 
denial, changes the old evangelistic the- 
ology. It questions or denies the Trin- 
ity, the Resurrection, the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, even all miracles, and it under- 
mines all authority of inspiration or even 
revelation, and sends us back to human 
reason, with such divine guidance as may 
be allowed; the authority of the Bible 
and the authority of the Church both to 
be validated only by human reason. Just 
how this differs from the old Unitarian- 
ism, and what need there is for Unitar- 
ianism to maintain itself, are questions 
that. must arise for consideration. 

Well, what is left? The teachings of 
Jesus in the three Gospels are left, the 
Fatherhood of God, and what constituted 
the bulk of Jesus’s teaching, namely the 
supremacy of the spiritual, the genuine 
religion of the heart as against any shred 
of all the formalities of religion; the rule 
of self-sacrificing love as something vast- 
ly more than bare justice or righteous- 
ness. In fact it leaves us the plain obli- 
gations of nearly all the Bible, but it 
leaves out as uncertain or less important 
certain doctrinal statements found also 
in the Bible, or, at least, deduced from 
it and made much of in theology. One 
may go thru the whole Old Testament 
and find no condition of salvation that is 
not involved in character, to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
God. The bulk of the New Testament 
means the same thing, with its insistence 
on repentance for sin, and love the ful- 
filling of the law. But after our Lord’s 
death emphasis was put on believing in 
him; but it would be an error to regard 
this as annulling or even limiting the 
conditions elsewhere generally given. He 
that tried to follow Christ sufficiently be- 
lieved in him. Indeed, to sorrow for 
wrong done, to seek a better life and a 
Christly character is all that we can do. 
How and why our Heavenly Father can 
accept us, and what the Son or the Holy 
Spirit do for us, belong to God and not 
to us. The most ignorant man who loves 
and tries to obey his Father in Heaven 
and is ready to sacrifice himself in love 
for his neighbor, is as true a Christian as 
Augustine or Calvin or Wesley. Since 
the previous page went to press the Chi- 
cago Baptist Ministers’ Conference has 
dropped Prof, Foster from membership. 
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The Jubilee of Belgium’s Clericals 


In this month of June twenty-five 
years ago, the Clericals came into power 
in Belgium. They had, however, only a 
majority of 32, due mainly to the curi- 
ous system of plural voting in vogue in 
that tight little kingdom. Three years 
ago, that is 1906, the majority was re- 
duced to 12, altho the votes stood 1,153,- 
000 Clerical as against 1,173,000 non- 
Clerical. The plural voting still kept them 
in power. The chances are, however, 
that the coming elections of 1910 will 
bring them defeat. 

It cannot be denied that the Clerical 
party have shown great strength and 
much fair ability. In some ways their 
success is owing to the splits among their 
opponents, of whom some favor and 
others reject universal suffrage. Again 
Liberals and Socialists fought one an- 
other while usually uniting against the 
dominant Clerics. On their side, the 
Clericals stood in with royalty, denying 
or defending King Leopold’s atrocities 
in the Kongo. In this they had the help 
of the ruling powers of the Church from 
the Pope to Cardinal Gibbons, who wrote 
a letter to the Peace Congress in session 
at Boston in defense of His Majesty’s 
government of the Kongo Free State; as 
also to that American bishop, thru whose 
good offices Thomas F. Ryan lifted off 
Leopold’s shoulders the African rubber 
output—the main cause of those dread- 
ful barbarities, that have amazed the civ- 
ilized world. Again the Clericals passed 
a number of laws which benefit the work- 
ingmen, who enjoy them and keep on 
becoming more and more socialistic. 

But the main stress of the Belgian 
Clericals was given to the school ques- 
tion. The liberal ministry of Frere- 
Orban, which went under in 1884, had 
enacted a law creating in every com- 
mune the public school, that is, primary 
and non-sectarian, whose teachers should 
be graduates of the State normal 
schools. The attacks of the clergy on 
those schools embroiled Belgium with the 
Church. In self-defense Frere-Orban 


published in three or four portly volumes 
all the correspondence, telegrams, letters, 
nuncio’s reports, episcopal pastorals, 
etc., etc. The Belgian hierarchy cut a 
sorry figure, when this publication came 
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out. The row was too much for the Lib- 
erals, who went out of office in conse- 
quence. 

Once the Clericals were in control they 
reversed the educational policy. The 
very first year laws were passed estab- 
lishing the so-called “free school.” With- 
in a year—by 1885—of 2,000 public 
schools, nearly g00 had disappeared, 
while 1,500 free schools were opened— 
all taught by the religious orders. Ten 
years later, the then President of the 
Council, Schollaert, had a law passed au- 
thorizing the free schools, even those not 
recognized by the communes, to receive 
State aid. The clergy thus had access to 
the public funds even in communes 
where the majority of the municipal 
council, as also of the voters, were anti- 
Clerical. Lastly the leader, Woeste, went 
a step further. He authorized the State 
to close the normal schools, thus ignor- 
ing the rights of cities, like Brussels, and 
of provinces, like Hainaut. But 1910 
may see their downfall. 

The story of Belgium’s schools during 
the past twenty-five years is an objective 
lesson that will hardly be lost upon 
thoughtful men the world over. 


& 


The papers are full of 
the murder of a young 
woman by a Chinese. 
Every day there are murders by Ameri- 
cans.- We wish to tell of another Chin- 
ese, one Chin Gee Hee, a merchant of 
Seattle. He is one of the Chinese mer- 
chants who settled in Seattle many years 
ago. It is they that have built up the 
trade with the Orient on which Seattle 
has so much depended. They were the 
first importers, the first jobbers in foreign 
goods. They made the first market for 
American flour in China and have been 
the most important factors in building up 
the trade of the city. This Chin Gee Hee 
has returned to China, being asked to 
take over the construction of the first 
piece of railroad work ever undertaken 
in China without the aid of Europeans or 
Americans. He has just completed the 
work, and been decorated by the Em- 
peror. Observe that it was his training 
in this country that gave him the ability 
to do it, and in its construction Seattle 
was the favored market for the purchase 


Chin Gee Hee 


of all supplies which could be obtained 
abroad, including a considerable share of 
the rolling stock. And these are the men 
whom so many of our blindest citizens 
would wish to exclude from residence or 
citizenship. 

& 


What has been called The 
Galveston Experiment, that 
is of governing cities by 
responsible commissions, has spread 
among our cities, and is working well 
wherever it has been tested. In the 
Northwest it is called the Des Moines 
Plan. This city was handicapped by a 
growing debt of two hundred thousand 
dollars, but now, after two years’ trial of 
the new plan, has twenty thousand dol- 
lars in its treasury. Small wastes have 
been eliminated, more than enough to 
pay the commissioners’ salaries. The 
city’s funds have earned during the last 
twelve months nearly ten thousand dol- 
lars. All cash is now paid into one treas- 
ury, and uniform receipts are used. 
Every department is audited semi- 
monthly. The streets have been kept in 
excellent condition, and the rates for 
lighting have been lowered. Public im- 
provements have gone thru easily, and 
without a trace of graft. The City Hall 
is free from politicians, and public af- 
fairs are managed on a non-partisan 
basis. Appointments are removed trom 
ward politicians, and the five commission- 
ers are held strictly responsible for the 
conduct of all public affairs. Franchise 
rights are referred back to the people. 
The opportunity of the people to get a 
speedy hearing with the man responsible 
for affairs is the most democratic feature 
of the whole movement. Good ideas, as 
soon as they can get one hearing, are 
very catching; and we look for a rapid 
expansion of this Des Moines or Galves- 
ton experiment. 


City Rule by 
Commission 


& 


We have seen many 
accounts of the 
wonderful experi- 
ences of the members of the Pentecostal 
Mission, who have “received the Spirit,” 
been “sanctified” and “speak with 
tongues,” in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Palestine and China, and in various parts 
of our Southern States. But the most 


Miracles of 
Tongues and Tones 
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wonderful of all we have yet seen is the 
demonstration which Mrs. Lorena Cot- 
ton reports from the Bible Institute, Al- 
tamont, S. C.: 

“It is wonderful to listen to the sweet music 

played on the piano, organ, guitar and other 
instruments; and often by those who know 
scarcely anything of music, and sometimes 
nothing at ali. It is wonderful to hear the 
blesséd Holy Ghost play at the piano thru 
Brother Holmes, the president of our school, 
who doesn’t know one note from another. Dit- 
ferent ones play different instruments all at 
once, without any discord. It is clear 
to my mind it is the great Master of Music, 
the blessed Holy Ghost, who is doing the play- 
ing, and the human is the channel, glory to 
Jesus!” 
Verily a miraculous. orchestra by the 
“sanctified,” and we commend it to the 
students of the wonders and vagaries of 
religion who conduct their investigations 
from Worcester and Cambridge. We ob- 
serve a tone of sadness in their monthly 
paper, The Bridegroom’s Message, of 
Atlanta, Ga., that so few of the foreign 
missionaries in China have accepted their 
teaching and received the “power.” 
Prof. Henry Preserved Smith writes us 
from Meadville, Pa.: 

“Tt might be weil in connection with your 
article on “Speaking with Tongues” (INDE- 
PENDENT, June 10) to call attention to a paper 
by Professor Henke in the American Journal 
of Theology for April. From that article it 
appears that the gift of tongues is much more 
widespread than many of us have supposed. 
Occurrences are reported from Norway, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, England, Corea, 
India, and many parts of the United States. 
Especially interesting is the account given of 
the school for girls under the care of the well 
known Pundita Ramabai. It is reported that 
tongues of fire appeared here as in the days 
of the Apostles. It is to be hoped that students 
of religious psychology will make a careful 
study of this whole subject.” 


3s 


President Taft gave 
Church Competition a ten minutes’ talk 

the other day to the 
Catholic missionary priests at their meet- 
ing in Washington. Of course, he spoke 
of his going to Rome to see the Pope 
about the Friars’ land question in the 
Philippines, and said it was a proof of 
the better state of mind at the present 
time that, while such negotiations fifty 
years ago “would have sunk any admin- 
istration,” it was taken as a matter of 
course now. We notice particularly that 
he told them that he was glad that other 
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religious bodies are in the Philippines, 
for a certain amount of competition is a 
good thing. That they exactly approved 
this we are not sure, for in the Philip- 
pines the coming of competition has not 
been much welcomed. Yet it would ap- 
pear that competition has not been bad 
for the Catholic Church in this country. 
At the occasion of the banquet on the 
same day at the American College in 
Rome, Mgr. Falconio, who is the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to this country, proposed 
the toast to the American Episcopate and 
declared it to be equal to the best in the 
world, and that Americans are the Pope’s 
best and most affectionate children. That 
is true. It is in the countries where there 
is no competition that the Vatican has 
most occasion to complain of disaffection 
and even bitter opposition, and not where 
the intelligence and character of the 
members are the highest. 

J 

The Germans are 
beginning to feel it 
keenly that the 
world is now regarding them, with their 
army and growing navy, as the greatest 
menace to international peace, and are 
discussing practical ways that would 
prove to outsiders in a way more effec- 
tive than words that Germany wants only 
peace. The idea that is evidently gain- 
ing ground is to hold an international ex- 
position in the city of Berlin in the year 
1913, as a guarantee to the world of the 
peaceful intentions of the Fatherland. 
The influential Gegenwart, of Leipsic, 
thru the well-known Dr. H. Hilger, has 
become the decided expounder of this 
scheme, and the political as well as finan- 
cial phases of the problem are discussed 
in extenso, and optimistically. The most 
influential journal of South Germany, 
the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, has 
come out for the same project and in the 
interests of the same cause, the chief ad- 
vocate in this journal being Prof. Dr. 
Gércke, who is also a member of the 
Reichstag. Another agitator, in the in- 
terests particularly of a better under- 
standing with England, is a visit of some 
two hundred English Gospel ministers in 
Germany during June, who come by spe- 
cial invitations and for the purposes of 
a peace propaganda. On the program 
was a reception by the Emperor, a visit 
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to several universities and to the great 
charitable institutions in Bielefeld. The 
Hamburg and Bremen lines of steamers 
carried the visitors from and back to 
England free of cost. Germany is ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have the peoples 
believe in their peaceful intentions. 
& 

The following incident is included in 
the reports sent from Chicago of the at- 
tack on Prof. George B. Foster at a 
meeting of the Chicago Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference for the utterances in his 
last book, “The Function of Religion,” 
which is being severely criticised. His 
resignation had been called for. We 
read: 


“Professor Foster declares,” cried Rev. Mr. 
Matthews in the course of his discussion of 
the recent book penned by Professor Foster, 
“that one who calls himself a believer in the 
Bible is a knave. Then, thank heaven, I am a 
knave.” ; . 

“May I ask how that word is spelled?” in- 
terrupted Professor Parker at this point. 

“ ‘K-n-a-v-e,’” replied the speaker. 

“If you will pardon the correction,” observed 
Professor Parker, “I have the book in my 
hand, and the word is spelled ‘n-a-i-v-e.’” 

st 

We can hardly accept one statement 
about Dr. Booker T. Washington made 
by Mr. Walling in his very interesting 
and important article on “Science and 
Human Brotherhood.” He says: 


“Washington does not want the negro to 
make a special effort now either to obtain the 
ballot, to extend his higher education, or to 
demand equal civil rights.” 


That Dr. Washington should devote 
his attention chiefly to industrial educa- 
tion is natural, but the fact that he has 
lately become one of the trustees of 
Howard University, the highest institu- 
tion of culture for the negroes, is one 
proof of his earnest belief that no culture 
is too high, no education too broad for 
the exceptional negro who may become 
a leader of his race. 


“They otder this matter better in 
France,” said “The Sentimental Trav- 
eler,” but things have changed since Lau- 
rence Sterne, and it is in Germany that 
they order things better. Last Sunday 
the opening of the famous Auteuil races 
was spoiled by a strike of stable-boys 
which the police could not control. At 
Leignitz, Germany, the chaplain of the 
prison struck for a raise in salary, which 
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the Government had refused, The pas- 
tors of the town joined him after mak- 
ing a like demand and meeting a like re- 
fusal. The spiritual outlook ‘seemed 
dark, but the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship rose to the occasion. He ordered a 
convict, formerly a teacher and choir- 
singer, to conduct public worship: on 
Sundays and holidays. Once more the 
strikebreaker ! 
Js 


This is the one sentence from Lord 
Rosebery’s speech before the Imperial 
Press Conference which every one is 
quoting, and which will have vastly more 
effect than his assertion of the necessity 
of defense even to the expenditure of 
the last penny: 


“When I see this bursting out of navies 
everywhere, when I see one country alone ask- 
ing for twenty-five millions of extra taxation 
for warlike preparation, when I see the abso- 
lutely unprecedented sacrifices which are asked 
from us on the same ground, I do begin to feel 
uneasy at the outcome of it all, and wonder 
where it will stop, or if it is nearly going to 
bring back Europe into a state of barbarism; 
or whether it will cause a catastrophe in which 
the working men of the world will say, ‘We 
will have no more of this madness, this fool- 
ery which is grinding us to powder.’ ” 

There is the lesson. It is the working 
men of the world who will refuse to go 


to war. Bellum delendum est. 
& 


With others we accepted as correct the 
press reports of an address at the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Joseph W. Cochran, 
D. D., secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, in condemnation of 
the State universities, and we commented 
severely as the case seemed to justify. 
But we were misled. Dr. Cochran was 
misreported, and the report he presented 
to the General Assembly is of a character 
to prove that he could have used no such 
language. We much regret that this 
correction cannot sufficiently repair the 
wrong done him. It is from his report 
that we learn that in eight State univer- 
sities the Presbyterian Church provides 
either an ordained student pastor, a 
Church House, a student worker or a lec- 
tureship ; the Catholic Church, the Meth- 
odist, the Episcopalian and the Disciple 
do as much in six universities, and other 
denominations follow suit. The time 
has passed to talk of “godless State uni- 
versities.” 
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Insurance 








Baggage Insurance 


THE travel season is close at hand. 
Tourists, vacationists, pleasure seekers of 
all sorts and conditions not to mention 
those who journey for business reasons 
are going here and there, North, South, 
East and West. The trains are crowded 
and the baggage cars are increased in 
number to provide accommodations for 
travelers. How many of this great crowd 
of travelers have been thoughtful enough 
to insure their baggage? When the 
steamer “Republic” sank as the re- 
sult of collision and 400 passen- 
gers lost all of their baggage in 
consequence, the daily papers called 
attention to the fact that but very 
few (only about 5 per cent. in point of 
fact) were indemnified against loss in this 
regard by means of insurance. We have 
grown so used to risk loss on personal be- 
longings in the form of luggage or bag- 
gage that we do so every time we travel. 
And yet notwithstanding trains are 
wrecked, steamers sink, hotels are burned 
and baggage is otherwise lost we con- 
tinue to neglect the insurance of our 
baggage. Why? When you stop to 
think about it there is no reason that sug- 
gests itself that is good and sufficient. 
Is it not so? Custom and precedence to- 
gether have heretofore decreed that bag- 
gage should be risked and that the own- 
ers should take the risk. But that is no 
reason why this should continue thus. 
Doubtless 90 per cent. of the traveling 
public are unaware that they can insure 
their baggage. But they can and they 
should. The Insurance Company of 
North America, whose main office is in 
Philadelphia, is one concern which makes 
a specialty of insuring baggage, and there 
are doubtless others that either do or will 
do a similar business. The cost is very 
moderate and it would seem that such a 
form of insurance would be quite as de- 
sirable as is insurance on belongings 
when they are at home instead of in 
transit. 

fed 

Last week the Mutual Life Insurance 

Company marked up its contingency re- 


serve from $16,500,000 to $21,656,886 by 
order of the New York State Insurance 
Department. The order in question is- 
sued on the ground that the Mutual 
Life’s real estate appeared as an asset as 
it stood at its book, instead of at its last 
appraised value. One result of making 
up the reserve as noted was to bring it 
$424,894, about the legal limit based on 
the new insurance law. Permission was 
accordingly sought and obtained by the 
company from the department to main- 
tain this excess until the next distribution 
of dividends to the company’s policy- 
holders, when this sum will enter into the 
amount of the policy-holders’ dividend 
distribution. The difference between the 
Mutual Life’s. real estate book value and 
its last appraised value is $5,657,049. 
The value of real estate can only be ab- 
solutely fixt by its sale so that differences 
are bound to arise in any two appraisals 
involving such magnificent holding totals 
as does that of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM B. Joyce, of the 
National Surety Company, in an address 
before the Minnesota Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Tonka Bay, on June 14, included 
the following recommendations as tend- 
ing to decrease defalcations, viz. : 


First. Bankers should systematically arrange 
that employees be required to take vacations. 

Second. Employees should frequently be 
transferred, temporarily at least, from one posi- 
tion to another. Shortages are most frequent- 
ly discovered when defaulters are absent from 
their desks by vacations, sickness or when 
transferred. 

Third. Personally verify balances with your 
correspondents as far as possible. 

Fourth. Avoid having receiving tellers bal- 
ance pass books. 

Fifth. Require collection clerks to time- 
stamp letters accompanying remittances, and 
invariably supersede them for at least two 
weeks annually. 

Sixth. If any customer has the privilege of 
depositing late, for instance railroads, ete., re- 
quire that your system shall prevent an em- 
ployee taking credit for such deposit without 
-narging his cash therewith. 

Seventh. Pay your employees a fair salary 
for their services. Many defaulters are made 
by insufficient compensation. 
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The Report on Exchanges : 


Ar the close of a long, painstaking and 
dispassionate inquiry, the commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Hughes to investi- 
gate speculation and trading in securities 
and commodities, together with the meth- 
ods and rules of the Stock Exchange and 
other similar organizations, has made a 
strong report which will tend to correct 
the abuses and evils which it points out, 
while at the same time it cannot fail to 
modify the erroneous views of many who 
have. been misled by prejudice and by 
sensational criticism of Exchange opera- 
tions. It is noticeable that very little new 
legislation is recommended, and that this 
is directed against offenses generally ad- 
mitted to be of a criminal character, but 
for which the punishment is not now cer- 
tain. In what we have said about erron- 


eous views we have had in mind the opin- 
ions of many concerning speculation, 
trading on margin, and what are called 


“short” sales. ‘his is a commission of 
high character, including a veteran jour- 
nalist and recognized authority on 
finance, an eminent economist who has 
severely criticised the abuses of recent 
corporation methods, the very competent 
Superintendent of Banks in this State, a 
former Justice of the New York Su- 
preme Court, merchants of high repute 
and men interested in civic reform. 
When such a commission points out that 
speculation may be, and that much of it 
is, wholly legitimate ; that buying securi- 
ties on a margin is as legitimate as the 
purchase of any other property when 
payment in part is deferred, and that 
“short” selling is not ethically wrong but 
is an advantage to the community, be- 
cause it tends to steady prices and to pre- 
vent wide and sharp fluctuations, its opin- 
ion must have weight, and its arguments 
will be read with care by those who de- 
sire to be well informed and just. 

It is a long report, dealing with many 
details of procedure and recommending 
many improvements of method, as well 
as considering the larger topics and prin- 
ciples involved. We can speak here of 
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only a small part of it. Thoro regulation 
of. the curb market is insisted upon. This 
is a task for the Stock Exchange, whose 
members supply 85 per cent. of the curb 
business. Repeal of the charters of the 
Mercantile and Metal Exchanges is sug- 
gested. We do not see the usefulness of 
such institutions, where quotations are 
determined by committees and not by ac- 
tual transactions. Margins, it is said, 
should be 20 per cent. Ordinarily they 
are 10 per cent.; in the cases of wealthy 
traders they are sometimes nothing. It 
will be difficult to secure uniformity or 
an increase, but, undoubtedly, the rate 
should be 20 per cent. for small transac- 
tions by traders of limited means. Leg- 
islation is needed for the restraint of 
those who issue or publish misleading ad- 
vertisements or prospectuses. These per- 
sons have subjected the Exchanges to 
much undeserved discredit and denuncia- 
tion. The recommendations for enforc- 
ing greater publicity in the affairs of cor- 
porations whose stocks are listed must be 
commended. Publicity with respect to 
many Exchange operations would cause 
reform. We cannot agree with all that 
the commission says about manipulation 
designed to make a market for new is- 
sues. Reference is made here to opera- 
tions conducted by very powerful inter- 
ests, and which are successful usually be- 
cause, so far as the public are concerned, 
they are carried on under cover. In such 
cases full publicity would be a corrective. 
On the whole, however, the report is 
judicial and sound. The effect of it will 
be beneficial and it will be regarded here- 
after at home and abroad as a memorable 
contribution to what may be called the 
literature of Exchange trading. 


os 


....Lhe Fidelity Trust Company, of 
which Samuel S. Conover is president, 
which began business May 22, 1907, with 
a capital of $750,000 and a surplus of 
the ‘same amount, now has undivided 
profits of $186,868.75, deposits of $5,- 
771,489.61, and total resources of $7,- 
490,158.09. 
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Bargains in 
Newadieet DOOKS 
Send now four our Clearance Catalogues of the 


very NEWEST publications and Used Books 


FOR GIRLS withdrawn from The Booklovers Library, as well 


On the Summit of Mount Ida as thousands of brand new books of Publishers’ 


6 Miles Remainders at prices cut in halves and quarters, 
from Boston ludi Lit Sci Hi T { 
Adin Sette, Gent including Li erature, cience, istory, ravel, 
Courses in French, German, Biography, and Fiction. 


History, Literature, Eng- 


I d q NATIVE tahoe THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 











Piano, Voice, and Violin with “ ss a 
very NOTED men. 1302 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 

Certificate to Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. 








Domestic Science. Gymna- 


se" J|| fewis® @oncEr 
DeMeritte Schoo! _ | \HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO WANT AN 
EDUCATION. ADDRESS, Came, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 


EDWIN DeMERITTE, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. lass, Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, 
House-cleaning Articles. 


CONNECTICUT, New Milford, Litchfield Co. BEST QUALITY ONLY 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls REFRIGERATORS 


School year begins Tuesday, October 5, 1909. ‘ . 
* re wae'D BLACK. Patroness. The Perfection of Cleanliness and Economy. 


THE “ EDDY ”—Our Standard Metal Lined. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. *“ PREMIER °—Glass-Lined 


The Phillips Exeter Academy Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
129th year opens September 15, 1909. For catalogue and 130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
views address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 





























SUMMER CAMPS The SECRET 
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Camp Weellesley For Boys 


cuiPPE 
Ossipee Lake, New Ham pshire Zi athome. Only ow won te 
Eleventh year. Complete eo gy Medical supervi- 7 have clippers, but now they’re 


sion. Able counsellors. tine Benner, 20 ed ma, “i becoming as common in homes as 
Linden St., Wellesley, Mass. . sory. Clip your beard and pour 


ry. 
boy’ = Wife, trim the 
of your neck w it becomes 


AMP INDIANOLA,. Model summer camp D)) > By B 

for boys, Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis. Ideal lo- ) ae / 2) Pio all oS 

cation, perfect sanitary conditions, no mosquitos; athletics, - : If they haven’t them, send to us. 

music, tutoring, fishing, trips. Moderate expense. Booklet. Send name on postal for prices, ett. 
F. G. Muetrer, Supt, Madison, Wis. *s - __ Worcester, Mass. 


“CEDAR C CLIFF on THE 


MORRISTOWN, NEW YORK 


A SUMMER CAVALRY CAMP 
MILITARY DRILL, AND DISCIPLINE—A HORSE FOR EACH CADET 
Motor, Sail and Row Boats—Fishing—Swimming 
CONSTANT anp COMPETENT SUPERVISION anv INSTRUCTION 
ene particulars of Campand for — of 


E YEAR AROUND OUT-OF-DO 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 
WITH MILITARY DISCIPLINE AND CAVALRY DRILL 
of‘ ‘CEDARCLIFF ON THE ST. LAWRENCE” and of 
“Camp CYPRESS BY THE SEA” 
(Hobe Sound, Florida) 


Address the Director BARTON CRUIKSHANK, D. Sc., Morristown, N. Y. 
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You Are Going to Seattle? 


There are special low excursion rates 
daily via The North Western Line, to 
all Pacific Northwest cities, account 
the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


The display of western growth and energy 


at the Exposition is only equaled by the 
marvelous resources and substantial devel- 
opment of the country traversed by the 
modern electric lighted trains which leave 
Chicago daily via The Chicago and North 
Western Railway. 


Compartment and standard drawing room 
and tourist sleeping cars, dining cars, com- 
posite-buffet-observation cars, and free 
reclining chair cars provide the best accom- 
modations for all classes of travel. 


Low rates for side trip through Yellowstone Park 


Choice of routes via Omaha and the mountain 
scenery of Colorado, via the direct route through 
Omaha and Cheyenne, or via the f our daily 
trains of The North Western Line to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, connecting with 
all lines to the North Pacific Coast. 


Apply for tickets and full information to 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Pass’r Traffic Mer. C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Low Fares 
to Seattle 


forround-trip between 
$62 Chicago and Seattle 


for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition via the 


cHICAe@O 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY 


also for the round-trip’ 
$692 P 


between. Chicago and 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria or 
Vancouver. 

Tickets on sale May 20 to «= 4 
September 30. Return limit. ~ 
October 31. Stop-overs. 

Descriptive folder free. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


























SUMMER TRAVEL 
“THE BEST OF EVERYTHING AT THE BEST TIME”’ 


JUST ENOUGH | Yellowstone Park, Alaska, 
“Personally Con-| Colorado, Canadian ‘Pacific Ry. 
ducted’’ to do away) Around the World. 
with the cares and 35 Shorter Tours through 
annoyances of get-| New York, New England and 
ting about. Canada 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
Send for Booklet 


BOSTON 














SHORT VACATION TOURS £2 ‘0 #0. 


Send for leaflet. 


Bureau of University Travel. 10 Trinity Pi.. Boston. 





Tower’s Patented Round End Antiseptic 





germs likel, edged ' 
A \ between r teeth. Our aromatic picks are 
= made, They preserve the teeth, sweet- 











REAL ESTATE 


Desirable Country 
Property 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 





JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 


The New London Coast Region 


Provides ample variety of accommodations for the 
SUMMER HOME SEEKER 
Modest Furnished Cottages to Fine Estates. 
Simple Private Boarding Houses to Luxurious Hotels. 
STATE REQUIREMENTS AND PRICE. 
FREE BOOKLET AND DESCRIPTIVE LISTS. 
Address, BUSINESS MEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Care of Gas & Electric Co. New London, Conn. 


LYME, CONN. 


To let, old Colonial house, 15 rooms, and two cottegse 
of 18 and 11 rooms, all with modern improvements fully 
and most comfortably furnished. Fine air and views. 
Address MRS. E. EB. SALISBURY, New Haven, Ct. 


FAR ROCKAWAY, LAWRENCE, CEDARHURST, and WOODMERE 


Desirable cottages for rent and sale. Write 
J. E. MORGAN DODGE, Lawrence, L. I. 














“MOSSLEY HALL”—6 Acres 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


For Rent or Sale 


10 master’s bedrooms, 4 baths, 6 servants’ rooms, 1 bath. Fur- 


nace, 18 open fireplaces, electric lights, laundry. 


8 stalls, 2 rooms for men. 


EDWARD B. MEARS, Bar Harbor, Maine, 


Stable, 
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CAMPOBELLO 
Ghe INN 


Opposite Eastport, Maine 
The most delightful Summer temperature; all outdoor 
Sports, Golf, Fishing, Fine Roads. Send for booklet. 
Hotel Arlington, 18 West 2sth St., New York. 
WILLIAM F. INGOLD, Manager. 


Maine Vacation Home 


Excellent accommodations for 200 people in a beauti- 
ful village 800 feet above sea level, with charming views 
of mountains and lakes. Well kept, shady grounds, large 
athletic field, with tennis courts, bathing, boating, fish- 
ing and camping. Farm of 400 acres, large herd of 
cows to furnish fresh milk and oe. Buildings very 
large. Terms $1.00 to $1.2 day. Booklets free. 
Apply to L. H. McKENNEY, nite ill, Maine. 


DOUGLAS INN 
DOUGLAS HILL MAINE 


Thirtieth season, beautiful mountain resort, 
modern house, sanitary plumbing, large rooms. 
Rates, $8 to $12. Nice library, 75 guests. 
Booklets. 


Che Ottawa House and Cottages 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, PORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE 
Cool, invigorating climate, pure spring water, beautiful 
scenery, country and seashore combined; booklet 


BOYCE & HATFIELD 











Gray's Jun 


WHITE MOUNTAINS JACKSON, N. H. 


The best Summer Hotel of its size in New Engla 
a yay | June to November and for winter parti 
rite 0 


for booklets. 
C. W. GRAY, Prop. and Manager 


The BURKEHAVEN 


ON LAKE SUNAPEE 
BURKEHAVEN, N. H. 


Open June 15; special rate to July 15. Boating 
bathing, fishing; cuisine and service the best. Addre 


F. H. DAVIS. 
Moulton House LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
CENTER HARBOR, N. H. 
In the Foothills of the Whi-e Mountains 
class house. Excellent service. Pure spring 


First 
water. Booklet. EMERY & HILL. 
a abate "VERMONT a 

ORANGE COUNTY HOTEL 


CHELSEA, VT. 


mea the Green Hills; electric lights, telephone; hotel 
supplied with pure milk and cream, vegetables, and fruit 
in their season; g roads, lovely drives; eee walks 
For further information address BE. D. BARNES, Prop. 














DOMHEGAN HOUSE, CASCO BAY 


BOATING, BATHING, 
Woods, fields, mineral springs, Ray ‘table, 
and telephone. Send for picture folders. 
8. G. Simpson, Simpson’s Pt., Brunswick, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Asquam House 


Holderness, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, on shore of 
Asquam Lakes, commanding a view of lakes and moun- 
tains that is unsurpassed. Driving, boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, ete. New garage. Free from hay fever. Automobile 
meets all trains. Booklets. H, F. DORR, Prop. 


GEORGE’S MILLS, N. H. The Outlook 


Most beautiful and healtbful spot on Lake Sunapee. 1,300 
ft. All lake and mountain attractions. GEO. H. GOULD. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Accommodates 200. Golf. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


launch 














Highest point. 





OTTER CREEK INN 
PITTSFORD, VT. 
In the heart of the Green Mountains, 175 miles from Bos 


ton, via Rutland R. R.; excellent table; pure spring wate: 
The Inn is old-fashioned, and homelike. Write for booklet 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Prop 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Opened May 28th, 1909 


Has steam heat, private baths, elevator, and aims | 
ive the best of service. Especially attractive in Jur 
end for booklet. 








PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


The Whittier, 


Among the beautiful hills of Ternittion Land. 
tance to the Ocean and Several Lakes. Good 

Piazzas, Excellent Table. An ideal place for 
pleasure. Reasonable rates. Circular on request. 





Merrimac, Mas: 
Short di 
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ROSEMONT retinas 


Four hours from New York, Berkshires, magnificent 
cenery, mountain air, accommodations for 30; no chil- 
iren; beautiful rooms; large verandas; electricity; open 
ires; rcelain baths; first class table, Japanese chef. 
)pen i e roth to Sept. 1sth. Refined, delightful place, 
insurpassed for rest and comfort. Send for booklet. 


1 situated 
WHITE HART INN veg ettony nerksbire 
Hills. Finest accommodations for os and summer 
guests. For booklet and particulars a 
B. S. BOGERT, Salisbury, Conn. 





ELM SHADE COTTAGES 
Bieta’. Conn.; open all year; MRS. J. H. PERRY 
All ny of Berkshire Hills found within 1% 
hours of New York ye altitude 800 feet; pure water; 
best of everything for the table and ques service; accom- 
modates 25 guests. Cottage on grounds for rent. 





HOTEL BARTLETT “mass” 


An ideal summer resort, 1,200 ft. above tide water; 
arge, airy rooms, wide halls, broad piazzas; fine views, 
leasant drives. Write for booklet. 

Cc. R. BARTLETT, Prop. 


The Rockaway Hotel 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Now open. Garage , Connon’ Write for Illustrated 
Booklet. A. PUBLICOVER, Proprietor. 


a M 








Hotel Englewood 
Weest Yarmouth, Mass. 
Offers ose and country combined; safe boating, fish- 
ing and bathing (water 70 to 74 deg.). Modern hotel. 
Send for booklet. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 

° hotels in New England. 


Ww. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor 
RHODE ISLAND 


New Watch Hill Hotel 


AND COTTAGES, 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 
OPEN JUNE 20. 

Always cool; no mosquitos; 18-hole golf course; ex- 
cellent roads for driving and automobiling; surf and still 
water bathing; new addition just completed; rooms single 
and en suite, with ~ without bath. 

A. DICK, Manager 
New Vouk Office, 1180 Broadway. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Renovated, refurnished and under new management. 
Situated in the midst of 60 acres of beautiful wooded 
preserves on the shores of Narragansett Bay. Outdoor 
recreations of every description assist the most modern 
medical treatment in the restoration to health of the 
invalid. Baths of all kinds. —~~fartanal Massage. For 
circulars and tage addres: 
DR. ALFRED M. MERRIMAN, Bristol, R. I. 


ELDRIDGE HOUSE 


myc, | Beach, R. I. Special rates from Jume 
2oth to 4 poe | +” circular and full particulars, ad- 
dress C. F. ELDRIDG 


ATLANTIC HOUSE, Watch Hill, R. I. 
REVERE HOUSE, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Write for booklet, GILBERT JOHNSON, Proprietor. 























CONNECTICUT 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Interlaken Inn, Lakeville, Conn. Two hours from New 
York; between two lakes; service first class; accommoda- 
tion for automobile purties; open May 1. Address Manager. 








CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home oqeeees. 
H. M. HITCHCOCK, 





NEW YORE 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and u - A 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and ap 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1ith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 








FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mansion House and Cottages 
Send for Booklet 
A. T. HALE, Manager, Fishers Island, N. Y. 


HELDERBERG INN 


ON THE wei; ABOVE ALTAMONT, N. Y. 
TUDE 1,000 FEET. 

Artistic, Pr, ‘ton surrounded by fine estates; 
immense pizzzas, tennis, bowling, billiards, clock golf; 
magnificent valley and mountain views; exceptionally dry 
air; 17 miles from Albany, on H. with fre- 
quent trains; fine drives in every direction; garage; ex- 
cellent table. Rates $14 to $20 for this season. ‘New 
ownership. Booklet. Address 

MELVIN B. RHODES, Altamont, N. Y. 


Che JFrondequoit Cinb Inn 
In the Great North Woods PISECO, N. Y. 


Accommodates 150. No style, but everything for com 
fort. Pulmonary invalids not taken. Rates $9.00 and 
$12.00. Special rates for family and season guests, also 
for June and September. 

PETER JUDWAY, Manager. 


SPA SANATORIUM, **N.°* 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. 
A. I. THAYER, M. D. 

















COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


On Otsego Lake 
A SUMMER PARADISE. 

The home of the Deerslayer and Leather-stocking 
of Fenimore Cooper tales. Hotel Fenimore accommo- 
dates 150. Elevator, Electric Lights, Orchestra. 
Finest Cuisine. Moderate prices. Send for booklet. 

FENIMORE HOTEL COMPANY 

F. A. PIERSON, Mgr. 
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THE LINWOOD 
BAYSHORE, L. I, 
ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Enlarged and improved; private baths. Booklet and 
diagram. OPENED JUNE 1. J..B. PULLIS, Prop’r. 


TAPPEN ZEE INN 
Now Open South Nyack, N. Y. 


Finest summer hotel on Hudson; superb appointments; 
perfect sanitation; spacious grounds on avenue and river; 
garage, stables and dock; golf, tennis, croquet; fishing, 
boating; American and European plans; best cuisine; 
grill room, cafe; all improvements; rooms, single or en 
suite, and baths; quick transit tunnels open due 1; low 
commutation; ilustrated booklet. H. A. THOMPSON. 








NEW YORK—Westchester County. 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 

Now open. Select family hotel. Superior accommoda- 
tions; excellent cuisine. Golf, Tennis, etc. 50 miles from 
New York City via N. Y. & Harlem R. R. and N. Y. 
& Putnam R. R. Telephone. Illustrated Booklet. 

EMERSON CLARK, Prop. 





NEW JERSEY 


ORTLEY INN 


Squan Beach and Barnegat Bay, on line of Penn. 
. R., midway between New York and Phila. Fine surf 
bathing, sailing and fishing. Rates $10 per week upward. 
Opens June 28th for 24th season. Address 

’Phone MRS. C. H. VAN GAASBEEK, Mgr.? 
973 Morningside. 449 West 123d St., Y. 


THE WILTSHIRE 


ATLANTIC CITY Open all the Year 
VIRGINIA AVENUE 
Overlooking Ocean. Capacity, 300. Elevator, steam heat, 
large sun parlor; suites with bath and eve convenience; 
best cuisine and service; music. Special spring rates, 

$2.50 up daily; $12.50 up weekly. Booklet. 
SAMUEL L. ELLIS, Owner and Proprietor 


“It's On The Table” at the ARLINGTON HOTEL 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AND BEACH, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
A trial will convince you that, under the new management of 
Mrs. R. J. Osborne & Son, the food and service will please you. 
Unusually large, light, cheerful rooms and absolute cleanliness 
assured. Finest location and most attractive of the moderate 
priced hotels. Oapacity 250. Rates, $2.50 and up per day. $12.00 
and up per week. R. J. OSBORNE & SON, 


THE BOYKEN 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


located; rooms en suite, private baths; ex- 
Open winter and summer. 





On 
R 











Desirabl 
cellent table; good service. 


The OCTAGON 


SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 


OPENS JUNE 26. 
Engagements can now be booked by letter or in 
person at the hotel. 
GEO. M. SANDT, Owner and Manage: 





PENNSYLVANIA 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients receiv«d. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., » Pa. 























AND STOP AT 
or hayfever. Furnished cot- 
HOTELS ers 
Chautauqua Tours, Appleton, Wis. 
32 miles from New York; high altitude; roon 
S. & A. P. WHITE. 
et 
High Grade Heating and Cooking Apparatus 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For boating, bathing, fishing 
0 ge tages to let. 
Brochure describing most desirable 
with bath, steam heat. Golf, steel garage. Pr 
TCHE } 
THATCHER FURNACE CO., 110-116 Beekman Street, New York 


Go to DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
and tennis. No flies, mosquitoes 
Send for booklet to A. Brown 
hotels all over Europe. Free. 
Kitchawan on Croton Lake, N. Y. 
vate cottages. Exclusive patronage. Booklet. 
THE HIGHEST TEMPERATURE AT LEAST EXPENDITURE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











Crouch & 


154 Fifth Avenue 


Fitzgerald 


STORE FORMERLY 
688 BROADWAY 


N. W. Corner 20th St. 


177 Broadway, 


Above Cortlandt 


Bags and Ca ses 


723 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Below Forty-second 
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resses, Suits, Waists, Etc. 
At McCutcheon’s 


Linen Dresses: Made in French and other suitable Linens, in many attractive 

models. The colors are blue, pink, lavender, tan, natural, coral apricot ; also 
; white. Priced at $15.00, 20.00, 25.00 to 35.00. 

Lingerie Dresses: In a very complete and dainty assortment, at $10.00. 15.00, 
20.00, 25.00, 35.00 to 50.00. 

Silk Dresses: Of Foulard, Shantung and Messaline Silks and Chiffons, etc. Made 
in several fashionable models for afternoon and evening wear. Prices, $10.00, 
20.00, 25.00, 35.00, 50.00 to 150.00. 

French and Domestic Lingerie Waists: At $3.00, 3.50, 5.00, 7.50 to 50.00. 

Tailored Linen Waists: Made in our own workroom, $2.50, 3.50, 4.50, 7-50 and up. 

Tailored Suits of Rajah Silk: Ina good range of colors, at $30.00, 35.00 and 45.00. 

Linen Suits: Coat and skirt tailored in latest style of the season in Austrian or 
Etamine Linen, finished with black jet or pearl buttons. Unusually good value. 
Price, $25.00. 

Separate Tailored Coats and Skirts: Of Serge, Rajah Silk and Linen. Coats 
in both full and three-quarter length. Skirts plain or gored. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Ave. & 34th St., Opp. Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


Safe—5 %—Sure 


Your savings deposited with our 
Company are free from speculation 
while earning 5% every day left in 
our care. The security back of them 
is of the very best—selected mort- 
gages upon New York and Suburban 
Real Estate. Earnings are remitted 
by check quarterly, semi-annually, or 
compounded if desired. We have 
never paid less than 5% during 16 
years, while increasing our assets to 
over $1,900,000, and accumulating sur- 





Registered 
Trade Mark 

















plus and profits of $138,000. 

Our business in conducted under the 
supervision of the New York Banking 
Dept., and our record of 16 years is in 
their files open to public examination. 
The Industrial is a strong, progress 
ive, carefully managed Savings Insti- 
tution that merits your investigation. 

We can probably refer you, by per 
mission, to some of our patrons in 
your locality. 


Write to-day for 
Sree booklet. 


S \ INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


%: éy AND LOAN CO. 


4 19 Times Bldg. 
Vesna 42d St. & Broadway New York 





STAND CLOSED 


Cool—like a Hammock Restful—like a Bed 
Healthful—keeps you Out-Doors 
An Ideal Place for Reading and Lounging, Children’s nap or 
Baby’s sleep—Family Headquarters for Summer Comfort, Open 
Air Repose and Sociability. 


NARRAGANSETT 


Swinging Couch Hammock 


The Patent Folding Movable Stand permits use of hammock any- 
where desired—porch, lawn or under trees. §_Won’t spi! cut, can’t 
sag, instantly qitentabie. lasts a lifetime. Room for two to lie 
four to sit—2% x 6feet. Handy end pockets for books and papers 

Reversible tufted and buttoned mattress, padded both sides, in 
red or green denim. Supported on strong wooden frame on high- 
est grade galvanized springs fastened to steel head and foot plates 
riveted to frame. Hammocks from our own exclusive fabrics in 
striped effects of green and white, red and white, khaki and red 
duck, also in solid white and solid khaki. Suspended by best quality 
braided rope attached at eight points. 

YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT AS REPRESENTED 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you @ 
hammock direct, charges prepaid. Write for Booklet, 


D. W. SHOYER & CO., Dept. 9, 394 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers cf the Acme High Art Hammocks 
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AQ Last Opportunity 


























After Fanuarp 1, 1910, the subscription price of Che 
Budependent will be $3.00 a pear. Jt has been our custom at 
this time to offer the balance of the pear for @ne Dollar, and we 
again ertend this privilege to our friends. 


Balance of the Dear One Dollar 


Chis is a good opportunitp to present an acquaintance 
with some good reading matter for the summer months. @ 
bright and interesting magazine is especiallp prized drring the 
bacation seagon. . 


The Judependent 


130 Fulton Street, New Pork 





Enclosed find One Bollar, for which please enter the following name to 
Januarg 1, 1910. 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Chatham‘ National Bank, quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable July 1, 1909. 

Chelsea Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable July 1, 1909. 

Irving National Exchange Bank, quarterly 2 
per cent., payable July 1, 1909. 

Nat'l Butchers & Drovers Bank, semi-an- 
nual, 3 per cent., payable July 1, 1909. 

Bank of America, semi-annual 73 per cent., 
payable July 1, 1909. 

Bowery Savings Bank, semi-annual 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable July 19, 1909. 

Bank for Savings, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable July 20, 1909. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, semi-annual 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable July 19, 1909. 

irving Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 
per cent. per annum, payable on and after July 
15. 1900. 

North River Savings Bank, semi-annual 4 
per cent. per annum. 

Harlem Savings Bank, semi-annual 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable July 19, 1909. 

The Maiden Lane Savings Bank, of which 
Louis Windmuller is president and J. Heynen 
secretary, has declared a dividend of 4 per 
cent., which will be credited July Ist. 

South Brooklyn Savings Inst., semi-annual 4 
per cent. per annum, payable July 15, 1909. 

Manhattan Savings Inst., semi-annual, 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable on and after July 
19, 1909. 

Union Dime Savings Inst., semi-annual 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable July 15, 19009. 





Williamsburg Savings Bank, semi-annual, , 
per cent. per annum, payable July 20, 1909. 

The Fidelity Trust Co., semi-annual 3 pei 
cent., payable July 1, 1909. 

Fulton Trust Co., semi-annual 5 per cent 
payable July 1, 1909. 

Trust Co. of America, quarterly, 
cent., payable June 30, 1909. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co., semi 
annual preferred $2.50, payable August 2, 1900 

Canada Southern Ry. Co. 134 per cent., pay 
able August 2, 1909. 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern Ry. Co., setni- 
annual 6 per cent., payable July 29, 1909; M. S. 
& N. I, semi-annual 6 per cent., payable Au 
gust 2, 1909. 

Michigan Central R. R., Co., semi-annual 3 
per cent., payable July 29, 1900. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co., semi-annual! 
preferred $2 per share July 15, 1909. 

America Telephone & Telegraph Co.. $2 pei 
share, payable July 15, 1909. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 5 per 
cent. three year Gold Coupon Notes, payable 
July 1, 1909; 4 per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, 
coupons payable July 1, 1909. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 34 per cent., 
payable July 1, 1909. 

International Paper Co., 
cent., payable July 15, 1900. 

Library Bureau, quarterly, preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable July I, 1909. 

National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, 
preferred, 1%4 per cent., payable July 2, 19009. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable July 15, 1900. 


preferred Y% per 
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TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, ALASKA-YUKON- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION AND THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


In the heart of the Rocky Mountains lies one of nature’s richest treasure-houses 


the Yellowstone National Park. 


It is America’s greatest show ground. To visit this 


Park is te see nature in a variety of rare and majestic moods. f 
The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at Seattle this summer, will be one of the finest 
shows of its kind, reflecting the wonderful progress of that territory which was, but a few 


years since, a wilderness. 


The Canadian Rockies, glorious in scenery, displaying new wonders in every mile as 
one penetrates the great canyons through which the railroad runs, combine the beauty of 


the Alps and the grandeur of the Himalayas. 


On August 14 and September 4, personally conducted tours through the Yellowstone 
Park; to Portland and Seattle, for a visit to the Exposition, and returning through the 


Canadian Rockies, 


will leave the East by special trains over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Five and one-half days will be spent in the Park, one day in Portland, two days in 
Seattle, one day on Puget Sound, going by steamer from Seattle to Vancouver, part of a 
day at Vancouver, one day at Laggan, one day at Banff, and sightseeing trips will be 


made in St. Paul and Chicago. 


Each tour will cover a period of twenty-two days. 


The rate, which will cover all necessary expenses except luncheons in Seattle, will be 
246 from New York, and proportionate rates from other points. 

Persons desiring to utilize these exceptional opportunities to visit the Yellowstone 
Park and the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, should apply for Pullman space early, as 


the parties will be limited. 


Address C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
154TH DIVIDEND. 

A Quarterly Dividend of Four Per Cent. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors, payable on and 
after July 1, 1909, to stockholders of record at close of 
business June 23, 1909. 

Transfer books will be closed from 24th to 30th inst., 


both inclusive. 
W. H. STRAWN, Cashier. 
New York, June 18, 1909. 








CHELSEA EXCHANGE BANK 
New York, June 3, 1909. 

The Board of Directors of the Chelsea Exchange Bank 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of 2% on 
the Capital Stock of the Bank, payable July 1, 1909, to 
Stockholders of record on June 25, 1909. 

The transfer books will close June 25, 1909, and reopen 
July 1, 1909. 


A. E. STILGER, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


New York, June 15, 1909. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of twe (2%) Per Centum on the capital stock 
of this bank, payable on July 1, 1909. 
Transfer books will remain closed from June 21, 1909, to 
July 1, 1909, inclusive. 





BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ BANK 


New York, June 17, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
elared a semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free 
of tax, payable on and after July 1, 1909. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 17 until 


July 1, 1909. 
CHASE, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


New York, June 18, 1909. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a semi-annual 
dividend of thirteen (13) per cent., free of tax, payable 
July 1, 1909, to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 2, 1909. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


WM. 4H. 








The Bowery Savings Bank, 
128 AND 130 BOWERY. 
NEW YORK, June 14, 1909. 


150th Consecutive Dividend. 





A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 


FOUR per cent. per annum 


has been declared and will be credited 
on the first day of July next to all de- 
positors entitled thereto, and will be 
payable on and after Monday, July 19th, 
1909. 
Money deposited on or before July 10 
will draw interest from July 1, 1909. 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 


WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 











OF NEW WORK 


S134 W 14th St. 


TELEPHONE — 4760- CHELSEA 








The Former 
Coffee Drinker 


wakes in the morning with a 
clear head and realizes that 
‘“‘coffee bondage” is a thing 
of the past. 


POSTUM 


brings comfort and health— 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


Ne Sena a 











Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














RAY MOTORS 


Made In The Largest And Most 
Up To Date Plant In The World 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF TWO CYCLE MARINE MOTORS 


COMPLETE 
READY TO 


Why the “ Motor of Quality?” 


Because we built and equipped a mod. 
ern plant—the largest in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of two-cycle marine motors—especially 
to build Gray Motors—NOTHING ELSE. 
Because we devote our entire capital and energy in the en” 
deavor to provide the best motor it is possible to build. 
Because we concentrate on this one motor. 


Because we use only the best material money can buy. 
Then why so low a price? 

It is simply a question of quantity. We are willing to take a very 
small profit on each motor, and our enormous output gives us a satis- 
factory profit in the aggregate. 

The oo Motor could not be made any better if it 
cost you three times as much-—if it were sold for a higher price 
we could not sell enough to keep the big plant busy. 

So the great output gives us the low cost of manufacture, and quality 
x low price gives us the necessary market for the great output. 


8 to 40 H. P. Write for catalog. 





GRAY MOTOR CO., 69 Lieb St., Detroit, Mich. 





be a NT 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post 
on the bulletin board of the reading-room. 
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BOOK LIST No. 30 
The Turkish Revolution 


[The interesting situation in Turkey makes this list 
of books on the subject of great timeliness. Any of the 
volumes will be sent to subscribers upon receipt of the 
price mentioned.] 


Turkey in Revolution. By Charles R. Bux- 
ton. $2.50. New York: Scribner, 1909. The 
most recent book on the Turkish situation. The 
author, an Englishman, is a member of the Bal- 
kan Committee, whose object is to improve the 
condition of the European subjects of Turkey, 
Moslem and Christian alike. His position 
brought him in contact with many of the Young 
Turk leaders and his book gives a most inter- 
esting account of the causes which led up to the 
present revolution. 


Religious Attitude and Life in Islam. By 
Macdonald. $1.75. University of Chicago Press, 


1909. The author shows how opposed to the sys- 
tematic theology of Islam is the religious attitude 
of the Moslems. 


Turkey and the Turks. By Will S. Monroe. 
$3. New York: Page, 1907. Professor Monroe 
writes entertainingly of the “unspeakable Turk” 
and finds him interesting, truthful and worth 
knowing. A new edition with a chapter upon 
present day conditions is now on the press. 


Haremlik; Some Pages from the Life of 
Turkish Women. By Mrs. Demetra (Vaka) 
Brown. $1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 19009. 
Mrs. Brown, a Greek, was born in Constantinople 
and her family held official positions under the 
Turkish Government. She married Kenneth 
Brown, an American author, and returned to 
Turkey for a visit. Many of her friends were 
married and living in harems, and in her book 
she describes in a most interesting manner the life 
as she observed it. 


Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. $1.50. New 
York: Macmillan, 1906. A fascinating story por- 
traying the life of the Turkish women. Describes 
them as most cultivated and delightful and gives 
a vivid picture of Constantinople and its environs. 


Private Life of the Sultan (Abdul-Hamid II). 
By George Dorys. $1.20. New York: Appleton, 
1901. This book created a sensation in Europe 
laying bare the secrcts of the Court of Abdul- 
Hamid. The author, it is well known, is the son 
of one of the Sultan’s ministers, the late Prince 
of Samos, who has had unusual opportunities to 
get his knowledge at first hand. He describes 
the Sultan as a monster without a redeeming vir- 
tue. An absorbing book. 


Constantinople. By Edwin A. Grosvenor. 
$4. Boston: Little, Brown, 2 v., 1900. Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor, of Amherst, formerly Professor 
of History at Robert College, Constantinople, has 
written an exhaustive and fascinating history of 





“The City of the Constantines.” In 1895 he 
speaks in high praise of Abdul Hamid II. This 
estimate would seem to need revision in this year 
of grace 1909. 

Turkish Life in Town and Country. By 
Lucy M. J. Garnett. $1.20. New York: Putnam, 
1904. A very readable and informing account of 
the country and the people. A volume in our 
European Neighbors series. 

The Future of Constitutional Turkey. By 
A. Vambery. In the Nineteenth Century and 
After, March, 1909. The author believes that 
Turkey will need at least two decades to accom- 
plish the work of reform; that it can never be 
successful unless the Powers give up the ever- 
lasting fight for precedence and help the Turkish 
people in their work of regeneration. 

The New Constitution in Turkey. By Mundji 
Bey. In THe INDEPENDENT, August 13th, 1908 
Mundji Bey, Turkish Consul General, gives a 
brief account of the rise of the Young Ottoman 
or “Young Turk” party, its work and results 
He hopes for a strong Ottoman Empire, a fore- 
runner of civilization for Asia. 

The Reforming Turk. By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
In the Quarterly Review, January, 1909. A very 
interesting article on the problems which con- 
fronted the voung Turkish party and the ex- 
traordinary skill with which they met conditions 


Keep a Bound File 
of The Independent 


By having your copies bound, 
every six months and put on 
your shelf, you will soon find 
yourself in possession of a 
valuable reference work. As 
the length of these volumes 
gradually grows your only 
regret will be that you did 
not start earlier. Send us your 





issues for the last six months 
prepaid and we will bind them 
in half buckram for $1.50 and 
will pay all return charges. 
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‘THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 15, 19009. 
180th Semi-Annual Dividend 
‘The Board of Trustees has declared an interest 
dividend for the Six Months ending June 30, 1909, 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5.00 and upwards entitled thereto, and 
payable on and after July 20, 1909. 
The dividend will be credited to depositors as 
principal, July 1, 19009. 
Deposits made on or before July to will draw 
interest from July 1, 1909. 
WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CH. pot A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER 


CENT. PER ANNUM will be cred- 
% ited depositors for the SIX MONTHS 
O ENDING JUNE 30 on all sums from 
$5 to $3,000 entitled thereto under the by-laws, 
payable July to. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10 will draw 
interest from JULY 1, 1909. 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treas. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr., 


IRVING 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
115 Chambers St., New York. 


The Trustees_have declared a dividend for the six 
months ending June joth, 1909, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on all sums from $1 to $3,000 entitled thereto 
under the by-laws; payable on and after July rsth. 
Deposits made on or before July 12th will 
draw interest from July 1st, 1909. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary 
H. E. TENER, Jr., Chairman of Finance Committee 





Secretaries. 








NORTH RIVER Savings BAN BANK 
31 W. 34th St. bet. 5th é 6th Aves. 


FOURper-centperAnnum | 
on deposits of $5. to $3,000. Deposits made by { 
July 10th, drawinterest from July Ist. | 
Bank open 10 a. m. to 3 p.m., Mondays 10 a. m. 
to7 p.m. Saturdays 10 a. m. to 12 m. 
Samuel D. Styles, President 
Fred’k N. Cheshire, Sec. & Treas. 
George T. Connett, Asst. Treas. 











SAVI 
eM Ne Gs B 


125th Street ly 
and Lexington Avenue a 


SEMI-ANNUAL 


THE TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED A 
DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 


0 Per annum on all deposits entitled thereto 
according to the by-laws, from $5 up to 
0 $3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
19th, 1909. Money deposited on or_ before 

va Rixy) _j*2- will draw interest from July 1st, 1909. 


E, TROTTER, PRESIDENT. 


THOMAS R. EBERT, Secretary. 


MAIDEN LANE SAVINGS BANK 


170 BROADWAY, Corner MAIDEN LANE 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of 4% per annum will be credited July 
O ist, 1909, on all sums entitled thereto. 


MONEY DEPOSITED NOW AND UP TO JULY 
10:h WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM JULY ist. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED FROM 9 A. M. TO 5:30 P, 
M.; SATURDAYS TO 1 P. M. 
J. HEYNEN, LOUIS WINDMULLER. 
Secretary. President. 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


160 & 162 ATLANTIC, AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 
FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depositors for the six months 
ending June 30, 1909, on all accounts entitled thereto from 
$5 to $3,000 (payable on and after July 15, 1909). 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1909, will draw 


interest from July 1, 1909. 
WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
Cc. S. DUNNING, 


Ge MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway: 


116th Semi-Annual Dividend 


June 8, 1909. 
The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 30th inst., pay- 
able on and after July 19, 1909. 


Deposits made on or before July 10, 1909, 
will draw interest from July 1, 1909. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Union Dime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVE- 
NUE, GREELEY SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Interest Four per cent. from $5 to $3,000. 
Credited July 1, payable July 15 or any 
time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, ween’ 


Williamsburgh 


SAVINGS BANK 
Broadway and Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 


4% 


Notice is hereby given that on and after the 2oth day 
of July, 1909, a semi-annual interest at the rate of four 
per cent, (4%) per annum, will be paid to all deposi- 
tors in this bank who, on the first day of July next, 
may be entitled thereto. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 1909, will draw 
interest from July rst. 

Dated June 7, 1909. 

E. B. TUTTLE, President 
WILLIAM F. BURNS, Cashier 





THE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
New York, June 16, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of three per cent. 
(3%) on the capital stock of the company, payable July 
1, 1909, to stockholders of record on June 23, 1 " 
Transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M. on June 23, 
1909, and will reopen 10 A. M. on July 1, 1909. Checks 
will be mailed on June 30, 1909. 
ANDREW H. MARS, Secretary. 





FULTON TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
30 Nassau Street, New York City, June 17, 1900. 
34th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 


By Resolution of the Board of Trustees, a divi- 
—_—- of FIVE PER CENT. is payable on July 
I, 1909, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business, 3 p. m., June 21, 1900. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON, coraee AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, June 2, 1909. 
The Board of Directors has declared | a semi-annual 
dividend (being dividend No. 22) on PREFERRED 
STOCK of this Company of TWO DOLL. LARS AND FIFTY 
CENTS ($2.50) per share, payable August 2, 1909, out of 
surplus net income, to holders of said PREFERRED 
STOCK as registered on the books of the Company at the 
ry of business on, June 30, 1909. The books will not 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of PRE- 
FERRED STOCK who file suitable orders therefor at this 


office. 
Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DIVIDEND NO. 28. 
37 to 43 Wall St., New York, June 15, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of The Trust Company of Ame: 
ica has this day declared a quarterly dividend of two ani 
one-half (24%4%) per cent. upon the capital stock of th 
Company, payable on June 30, 1909, to stockholders o 
record at the close of business June 21, 
FRANK L. 





1909. 
HILTON, Secretary. 





CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Grand Central Station, N. Y., June 17, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon its capital stock, payable at this office August 
1909, to stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M. on 
Wetasster, June 30, 1909. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 
COMPANY 


Grand Central Station, N. Y., June 17, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. upon its capital 
stock, payable at this office July 29, 1909, to stockholders 
-¥ record at three o’clock P. M., on Wednesday, Jun 
They have alsy declared a semi-annual dividend of SIX 
PER CENT. upon the M. 8S. & N. Guaranteed Stock, 
payable at this office August 2, 1909, to stockholders of 
record at three o’clock P. M. on Wednesday, June 30, 1909. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


Grand Central Station, N. Y., June 17, 1909. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon its 
capital stock, payable at this office July 29, 1909, to 
stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M. on Wed 


nesday, June 30, 1909 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Preferred Stock Dividend. 

A semi-annual dividend of $2 per share on the preferred 
capital stock of this Company has been declared payable 
on July 15, 1909, at the office of the Company, 195 Broad- 
way, New York, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 6, 1 

The books for the transfer of the preferred stock of the 
Company will be closed at the close of business on July 6, 
1909, and will be reopened at 10 o’clock a. m. on July 
16, 1909. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

ARTHUR J. TRUSSELL, Secretary. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
Five Per Cent. Three Year Gold Coupon Notes 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
July 1, 1909, at the office of its treasurer in the City 
of Boston, or at the option of the holder at the office 
of its treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid 
in New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Com 
merce, Sears Building. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their terms 
on July 1, 1909, at the office of the Company in New 
York, will, if preferred, be paid in Boston upon pres 
entation at the National Bank of Commerce. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


A Dividend of $2.00 PER SHARE will be paid 
on Thursday, July 15, 1909, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
June 30, 1909. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY CO, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York City, June 2, 1909. 


To the Stockholders of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company: 


By order of the Board of Directors the privilege will be given to the holders 
of the Common Stock and Preferred Stock to subscribe at 104 per cent. and ac- 
crued interest, during the period beginning July 20th and ending July 22d, 1909, 
for an amount of 4 per cent. Convertible Gold Bonds of the Company, Issue of 
1909, equal to 12 per cent. of their respective holdings of stock as registered on the 
Company s books at the close of business on June 16th, 1909. The offer has been 
underwritten. The bonds will mature June Ist, 1955, and will be convertible prior 
to a Ist, 1918, at the option of the holders into Common Stock of an equal par 
value. 

The subscription price of each $1,000 bond will be $1,040 and accrued inter- 
est, payable as follows: 

At the time of subscription, $260; between February 2d and February 4th, 
1910, $260; between August 2d and August 4th, 1910, $260; and between Feb- 
ruary 7th and February gth, 1911, $260 and adjusted accrued interest. 

Subscription warrants and a circular furnishing further details will be mailed 
as soon as possible to each stockholder of the Company. 

D. L. GALLUP, Comptroller. 

















OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place. 
New York City, June 9, 1909. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock, payable at 
this office on July 15, 1909, to the preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June jo, 1909. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 


; ; Phila., Pa., June 16th, 1909. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 


three-quarters of one per cent. from the net earnings of 
the Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, pay- 
able July rst, 5 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 24th, 1909. Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


A_dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared, payable July rs5th 
1909, to Preferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 1st, 1909. a books will remain oncr. 


Checks mailed. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





LIBRARY BUREAU 


Boston, June 16, 19009. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 2% on the preferred stock of the company, pay 
able on July 1, 1909, to holders of record June 30, 1909. 
300ks close June 19 and reopen July 1. 


WILLIAM E. PARKER, Treasurer. 





THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY OF 
NEW JERSEY. 
New York, June 8, 1909. 


The Board of Directors of The National Sugar Refinin 
ompany of New Jersey have this day declared 4 dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF (114%) PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable July 2, 1909. 
The transfer books will close on June 19 and reopen on 


Tuly 8, 1909. 
F. D. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 40. 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable July 15, 
1909, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
ton, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness June 26, . 
CLLARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York June oth, 1909. 
DIVIDEND NO. 161. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarter! 
dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF ONE PER CENT. 
_ the Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
aon next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
usiness on the roth er: J of June inst. 

The transfer books will remain open. 

A. R. BREWER, Treasurer. 
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BEST INCOME OBTAINABLE 


FROM SOUND AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


If this is what you want it will pay you to in- 
vestigate some well-known Industrial Stocks which 
we have for sale in lots to suit. 



















DIVIDEND RECORDS. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. common—8% since 
1902 with extra dividends at various times. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. pfd.—6% since 1899. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. common—8%, 1900 to 
1905; 10%, 1906 to date. 
Royal Buking Powder Co. -pfd.—6% since 1899. 
Union Typewriter 1st pfd.—7% since 1893. 
Union Typewriter 2d pfd.—8% since 1897. 
Write us today for information and quotations. 
We buy and sell for cash only and do no margin 


L. A. NORTON 


25 Broad Street New York City 



























Prepayment of Debentures 
The MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Of Middletown, Conn. 


Will pay, upon presentation at its 
office, with interest to date of payment. 


DEBENTURES OF SERIES D86, DUE OCTOBER isi, 1909 
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National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 


Joserpu A. DeBoer, Prest. 
Frep A. How .anp, V.-Prest. 
James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. 
Osman D. Crark, Secretary. 
H. M. Cutter, Treasurer. 
A. B. Bisset, Med. Director. 
C. E. Moutton, Actuary. 


This Company heid January 1, 1909, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - $ 44,026,069.73 Gain, 173% 
SURPLUS, - $ 5,279,925.70 Gain, 174% 


INSURANCE, $155,755,039.00 Gain, 93% 


Absolute Security and Economy of 
Management 




















STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





January i, 1909 
IE sen bona wss wkend aeiatiandawne a 2,540,041. 
ee, "= 5s sn ordc tate cene . ieee 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)....  $2,696,008.66 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. - 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1909 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





SAMS BR. PRRs .ccccccccccccccesssascceoccccecs Leather 
OLARENCE H, KELSEY...... Prest. Title Guarantee and 
. Trust Co 
WILLIAM H. PORTER.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight have 





devised to make certain that the material things which 
men have gathered during their life time shall be pre- 
served for the use of their families after their death, 
nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in all life 
Jnsurance nothing can excel the policies of the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preserva 
tion of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely and 
unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the part of 
the company; they tell their whole story on their face, 
leave nothing to the imagination, borrow nothing from 
hope. In a word, they require definite conditions and 
make definite promises in dollars and cents. 


1909 FIRE INSURANCE 1909 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 
Statement January 1,1909 








ee TN, ED I onc. cin escceewenun $1,000,000.00 
ResInsurance Reserve ...cccccccccccccce 4,495,492-58 
Ne = eee eee 85,000.00 
Unsettled Losses and other claims....... 498,399.19 
Se DE AV caincccancescsceesanasauens 2,178,458.64 

Total Assets, January 1, 1909......... $8,257,350-41 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

G. H. TRYON, Asst. . Secretary. 
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Ships of All Nations 


Will anchor in Seattle Harbor this summer. People from all 
countries will be at the ‘“‘world’s most beautiful fair.” 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


Low fares every day this summer via Great Northern Railway; 
the scenic line over the mountains to Puget Sound. 
















The Oriental Limited is a solid electric-lighted through train— 
Chicago and St. Paul to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Pacific 
Coast Points. Compartment-Observation car, Standard and 
Tourist Sleeping cars, Great Northern Dining cars. Send for 
free booklet describing our attractive route, entitled ‘To the 
Scenic Northwest.” 


Remember the National Irrigation Congress, 
Spokane, August 9-i4 
A. L. CRAIG WM. LOWRIE 
General Passenger Agent Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agent 


Great Northern Bldg. 379 Broadway 
St. Paul, Minn. New York 
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Some People Don’t Believe in Vacations? 
They Have Never Been in Cool Colorado. 


Railway journeys are usually tiresome. They always are when they end in 
disappointment. Colorado never disappoints and if you use the Rock Island to 
the Rockies, your vacation begins when you board the train. 


Colorado holds more joys, more sunshine, more of everything to make an ideal vacation than 
any other place on earth. 


aegrocky JMYountain Limited 


is like Colorado. It is alland more than you expect. An observation-buffet-library car, dining-car, Pull 
man sleepers—and that means all that’s best in modern railway equipment—barber, valet and stenographer. 
A well equipped Club on wheels, one night on the way from Chicago to Denver or Colorado Springs. 


The Mountaineer and other splendid trains daily from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham. 


Send today for our new illustrated book “Under the Turquoise Sky” or our folder ‘Thro’ Scenic Colorado and Ye 
lowstone Park to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition.” ou’ll find them of inestimable value in planning your 
summer vacation. Either or both free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 4 LaSalle Street Station, Chicago, Ills. 























INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES;WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LI8T OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 

















CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 








Atlantic Mutual teil 1909 
Unsurance Company Annual Statement, January 1, 1909 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK tS ire Association 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and willlssue Policies Making Loss Pay- 


OF 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. ’ ’ 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, tladel 1a a 
Was preceded by a stock company of a similar 9 ° 


name, The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 


with t of th tockhold . by the Atlanti 
Musneh lneunanee Company cad venell, with a bones Assets at Market Value December 31, 1908, 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, $8 097 410 61 

J 5 . 


During its existence the company 


has insured property the 
value of $23,353,407,439.00 LIABILITIES 


Received i h h . 

~~? peer CashCapital - - - $750,000.00 
Paid losses during that period.... 132,635,925.29 Losses in process of Adjustment 320,9 2,43 
Issued certificates of profits s on} 

,— & 83,811,450.00 Unearned Premium Reserve 4,978,°23.70 
* = paw ad neve been ae 76,439,840.00 Accrued Taxes - . - 27 662.00 

avin outstan t 

me~ iccsecccusteerse AURA ED NET SURPLUS OVER CAPITAL 
20,369,710.05 AND ALL OTHER LIABILITY, 2,019,842.48 

On December 31, 1908. the assets es 


of the company amounted to.... 12,824,105.23 $8,097,410.61 








The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 


A. A, RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, 2d Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President, 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











ELIHU C. IRVIN, President 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
JOHN B. MORTON, 2d Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y « ‘Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec’y & Treas. 


KELLY & FULLER: 
Managers Metropolitan Dept., 92 William St., New York 


JOHN A. KELLY & CO, 
Managers Suburban Dept., 84 William St., New York 
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and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 

as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 

ete., giving full information 


Absolutely Pure ; | mailed free. 


A Cream of Tartar Powder Sey VOSC & SONS PIANO CO, 
free from alum or phos= = BOSTON, MASS. 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOME BAKINGEASY 

















MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER | 














With Removable = ig i all 


Glass Tray (red x e . 
We Make Fine Wi “Baby’s Best Friend 
Hand Wrought illow Furnitu re and Mamma’s eae aA, Mennen’s relieves and prevents 
WE INVITE COMPARISON OF PRICES Prickly Heat, Chafing ané Guabura. 
x, 


Write for sketch sheets 


, 1906. Sold 
CAREY & ARCHER .~ ‘Mennen's Violet (nemied) Talcum Toilet Powder---It 


has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. SAMPLE FREE. 
Office and Salesrooms, 437 Lexington Ave., New York a an ma Verne, ORNS 


(Opposi “tee iagten. ee. Siesta) Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) NO 
1: lly prepared for the nursery. S 
Guat tee, Now Museen Hotel, Sane Bapet, Xo &. Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Pow der, Oriental Odor ) SAMPLE: 


FACTORY, CARLSTADT, N. J. Sold only at jtores. 









































